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HE New Year breaks for Germany with sombre omens. Not with which she was shadowed and her line of escape cut off shows 


by reverses in one element only, but by land, sea and air alike, 
have the closing days of 1943 been signalised. The word omen, 
moreover, is used advisedly, for what has happened this week is of 
moment less in itself than as prelude of what is to come. Berlin 
has been bombed again: it will be bombed more and more, as all 
Germans know well, till there is no Berlin left to bomb. The Royal 
Navy has sunk the ‘ Scharnhorst’ in northern waters and at least 
three German destroyers in the Bay of Biscay. That leaves the Royal 
Navy more supreme, and what remains of the German fleet more im- 
potent, than ever. Hitler in a moment of desperation may order his 
ships, such of them as are seaworthy, to sea to do what damage they 
can before they meet their inevitable doom. But he may remember, 
perhaps, that the revolution of 1918 began on the warships at Kiel. 
In any event, the elimination of an enemy battleship and several 
destroyers is a considerable relief to Powers about to engage in 
overseas Operations of unprecedented magnitude. On land the 
triumph at the moment is Russia’s. The sinking of the ‘ Scharnhorst’ 
affects her, too, for it removes the greatest menace to convoys bound 
for North Russian ports. The material they bring will feed the 
offensives that are maturing; and not indeed maturing only, for 
the fighting in progress around Vitebsk and in the Kiev bulge, 
where almost all the ground occupied by Manstein has been re- 
captured, has already won a rich harvest. We have entered 
the phase of the war so long desired in which blows are raining 
on Germany simultaneously on every side. That terrible deluge will 
increase, not diminish. No nation could withstand that long. 


The End of the ‘ Scharnhorst’ 


* The bringing of the ‘ Scharnhorst’ to action in the Arctic twilight 
off the North Cape and her destruction by Home Fleet units was a 
brilliant feat of seamanship. Her purpose was: to make a dash 
from her harbourage in Alten Fjord against a large British convoy 
carrying munitions to Russia; she expected to find these vessels 
lightly escorted and to work havoc among them before heavier 
ships could come to their aid, The battle that ensued was a running 
engagement in which cruisers and destroyers took a decisive part, 
though the ‘ Duke of York’ got near enough to secure at least one 
direct hit ; but even so with her superior speed the ‘* Scharnhorst’ 
might have escaped if the destroyers had not closed with her and 
reduced her speed by torpedo hits, so that once again she was 
within range of the ‘ Duke of York’ and the cruisers, The success 


had laid its plans for just such an enterprise. 
It was a fleet engagement pure and simple, in which aeroplanes 
played no part and the little ships proved indispensable. The sinking 
of the ‘Scharnhorst’ has removed the only German capital ship 
available at.the moment for threatening our north-bound convoys. 
The heavier ‘ Tirpitz’ was in no position to accompany her out of 
Alten Fjord, for she still lies there crippled by the attack of midget 
submarines last September. The ‘Gneisenau’ and the cruiser 
‘Prinz Eugen’ are also still under repair in the Baltic. The only 
formidable vessels which Germany at present might be able to 
send to Norway are the pocket battleships ‘ Lutzow’ and ‘ Admiral 
Scheer,’ and possibly the cruiser ‘ Hipper’ ; but these are vessels 
which could be successfully engagéd without battleships. One of 
the results of the victory is that some of our capital ships in the 
North Sea might be released for duties elsewhere. 


how well the Navy 


Assault Commanders 

The Allied preparation for coming events begins to assume 
its new shape with General Eisenhower appointed Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces which are to operate 
from the West, Air Chief Marshal Tedder as his Deputy, and 
General Montgomery as Commander-in-Chief of the British Armies 
under General Eisenhower. In view of the immense numbers of 
American troops which will be based on this country, it was natural 
that an American should be in supreme command ; but apart from 
that, General Eisenhower was marked out for the appointment by 
his splendid capacity, proved in Tunisia, for “ welding the directing 
team together.” ‘That, as he said at a Press conference on Monday, 
is what he regards as his “ own and personal job,” and nothing could 
be of greater importance in operations which will be “ combined ” 
in the double sense that the three Services will have to work as one 
and that the forces of severai nations will be engaged. That an air- 
man—Air Chief Marshal Tedder—should be his Deputy is another 
indication of the “combination” of forces to be used in invasion 
and of the immense importance of the full deployment of Allied air 
strength side by side with other arms in an attack on the Continent. 
So far as the British Expeditionary Force is concerned, nothing 
could inspire greater confidence than the appointment of General 
Montgomery. What is peculiarly satisfying in these appointments 
is that they associate three men who have proved their capacity 
to work together in Tunisia and Sicily and win great victories there. 
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Towards the New French Republic 

The French National Committee has been giving its attention to 
the important but by no means simple problem of the means of 
restoring democratic government in France. In the plan which it 
has prepared for submission to the Consultative Assembly it is 
recognised that progress must be made in several separate stages. 
The first will be reached when some small part only of France is 
liberated ; the second when the whole or an important part (including 
Paris) is free. At this stage the Committee would be enlarged to 
form a provisional government, with a supreme council of resistant 
Elections would then be held 


groups now at work within France. 
national consultative 


in the traditional way for the creation of a 
assembly, which would appoint a new provisional government, and 
this would hold office in an interim period pending the holding of 
general elections according to the laws of the Republic. Plans are 
thus being made for an orderly and comparatively quick transition 
to a form of government which will be both democratic and in 
accordance with the French democratic tradition. From the nature 
of the case neither the existing Committee nor the Consultative 
Assembly in Algiers can claim to have a constitutional mandate from 
the people ; yet it is significant that the Assembly is making its weight 
felt more and more, and that its deliberations have real influence 
upon the Executive. This was seen in the manner in which it 
influenced policy in regard to the Lebanon, and in the deference 
paid to it by the Committee in submitting to it the new plan of 
procedure for criticism and adoption. The danger that either the 
Committee or Assembly might become a rigid body with all power 
in its hands during the period of transition is guarded against by 
the provision for the introduction of new blood in liberated France. 
Even at the present stage a very evident sense of responsibility is 
imposed on members of the Committee by the knowledge that their 
actions will soon come under the scrutiny of a French electorate. 


Russia and Poland 

Nothing but good has resulted from the visit of Dr. Benes to 
Moscow and from the signing of a Soviet-Czechoslovakian treaty ; 
for not only is that treaty in itself a valuable instrument for future 
security, but it sets up a model which might well be imitated in the 
case of Poland. If both Czechoslovakia and Russia could be in the 
same treaty relationship to Poland as each is to the other, that would 
go a long way towards solving certain problems of security in central 
and eastern Europe. Unfortunately a deadlock has been created by 
the differences between the Polish and Soviet Governments, which 
will not be altogether removed until the question of future frontiers 
has been settled. But Dr. Benes, who has been long enough in 
Moscow to explore the possibilities with some thoroughness, has 
recently expressed his confidence in the possibility of a rapproche- 
ment between the Soviet Union and Poland, and indeed he thinks 
that may soon be brought about. There are happily other reasons 
also for hoping for a better turn in Russo-Polish relations. Mean- 
while Dr. Benes thinks that the question of frontiers cannot be settled 
now and must be left for the Peace Conference. In that he is prob- 
ably right, but if so the implication is that the time is not yet ripe for 
a Soviet-Polish treaty, which could hardly be concluded on a basis 
which did not settle the frontier question. But the good offices of 
Dr. Benes leading to a resumption of diplomatic relations would 
at least provide a more favourable atmosphere for future discussions. 


Agreement in the Lebanon 

General Catroux is to be congratulated on the statesmanlike 
discernment and the rapidity with which, having restored the status 
quo in the Lebanon, he has negotiated and concluded an agreement 
satisfactory to both the Lebanese and Syrian Governments. The 
high-handed arrest of members of the Lebanese Government had 
stirred flames of revolt in the Lebanon and drawn protests from the 
Arab world. General Catroux has handled the situation 
admirably. He first restored power to the affronted Ministers, and 
then proceeded to talks in which he evidently realised that this 
was no occasion for hard bargaining, but for offering at one stroke 
to Syria and the Lebanon al] that they had been promised and 
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that could net long be denied. Under the agreement which has 
been reached all powers and capacities hitherto exercised by the 
French under mandate will be transferred to the Syrian and 
Lebanese Governments. This gives the two Arab countries the 
substance of what they demand, and nobody is likely to be much 
disturbed by the theoretic point that France cannot formally give 
her assent till she herself is free, or that the League of Nations 
cannot relieve her of the mandate till it comes back to life. In 
other respects General Catroux, acting for the French National 
Committee, recognises the independence of the Arab States just 
as Britain recognised the independence of Iraq in the Treaty signed 
in 1930 ; and it may be presumed that just as that Treaty recognised 
the special position of Britain in relation to Iraq so the agreement 
now concluded will put France in a special relationship to Syria 
and the Lebanon. Events have proved that our policy in 1930 was 
the wise and long-sighted one. It is good for France, and good for 
our own relations with the Arab world, that our French ally should 
adopt a similar policy. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Triumph 

The announcement that the American railway strike has been called 
off is a triumphant vindication of President Roosevelt’s resolute action 
in taking the railways over. The threat of a stoppage was a danger 
to the security of the nation. It came not long after a costly strike in 
the coal-mines and immediately after a crisis in the steel industry 
in which a stoppage was narrowly averted. But a hold-up on the 
railways at the very moment when the transport of war materials 
is the prime necessity of war-making would have been a disaster 
immediate in its» consequences, and was not to be tolerated by a 
war Administration. President Roosevelt was abundantly justified in 
the eyes of the great majority of his countrymen in taking over the 
railways and empowering the Army to operate them. At the 
same time, it was made clear that the sole object of the Government's 
action was to keep the trains running. To those unions which accepted 
his arbitration the President had made awards for increased wages 
which went some way towards recognising the claims of the men. By 
his swift action he has saved the situation, but that it should ever 
have arisen is evidence of the deep conflict of interests, with one 
extreme ready to exploit discontents and the other parading pro- 
vocative anti-strike measures in Congress against the wishes of the 
President and pouring oil on the flames. From neither side has 
the President had anything but obstruction in his efforts to keep 
inflation at bay. 


Principles of War 

“You must win the air battle before you fight the land or sea 
battle.” Such is the dictum of General Montgomery, a soldier who 
has won land battles in Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Sicily and Italy, and 
will soon be leading a great expeditionary force in the West of 
Europe. It has been proved true throughout the present war. The 
Germans won quickly in Poland and Norway because they had 
first conquered the air. They were unable to invade England in 
1940 because they lost the Battle of Britain in the skies. We lost 
Singapore and Crete because the enemy began by winning the ail 
battle. General Montgomery won at Alamein after the R.A-F. 
had mastered the air. There have been exceptions in Russia, 
when masterly retreats were conducted in spite of air inferiority, 
or when advances were made without superiority ; but the Russians 
would readily admit that the principle is true. But the fact that the 
air battle must first be won does not mean that air forces need not 
be used at every stage in conjunction with the land forces. On the 
contrary, General Montgomery envisages their constant use, not, as 
he says, in “co-operation,” but as an integral part of a single 
fighting machine which is hitting the enemy concerted blows on 
land and in the air ; and if we are engaged in an amphibious oper- 
ation, as soon we shall be, then the Navy too must be a part of 
the same machine. In his recent statement to the Press he laid 
down a few simple abstract principles which govern a war of today. 
They come from a man who, recognising them at the outset, has 
applied and tested them in the experience of battle. 
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BEFORE 


6c HE only thing needed for us to win the European War in 

1944,” said General Eisenhower at Algiers on Monday, “ is 
for every man and woman all the way from the front line to the 
remotest hamlet of our two countries to do his or her full duty.” 
On that text a great deal could be written. The speaker is the 
man chosen, to the satisfaction of this country no less than of his 
own, to lead the assault which if it succeeds will make victory in 
1944 certain. He is conscious, if anyone living is, of the magni- 
tude of the task before him. Responsible American spokesmen 
have foreshadowed American casualties of the order of half a 
million between now and the end of March. Nothing like the 
impending enterprise has ever been attempted in the history of 
the world. At the Dardanelles in 1915 the all but impossible was 
all but achieved ; but it was not achieved. At Salerno four months 
ago a landing was forced in the face of organised opposition, but 
for days the issue hung uncertain in the balance. In neither 
of those cases had anything of the nature of permanent fortifica- 
tions to be dealt with. The invasion of Western Europe will be 
a very different undertaking, not only in the immensity of the 
forces engaged on either side, but in the fact that the invading 
force will be required to break through fortifications on which for 
three years the ablest constructors in a country that has made a 
speciality of such construction- have been at work. The Atlantic 
Wall may turn out to be less insurmountable a barrier than 
German propaganda has for its own purposes claimed, but to 
call on sea-borne troops to storm it, after forcing a landing under 
concentrated fire, is to make on them as formidable a demand 
as has ever been addressed to any troops under any flag. If the 
fortifications do not stop the invading force there is nothing else 
that can. Those first almost impregnable defences breached, the 
path to victory in 1944 will be open, though no one can suppose 
that in that phase either there will be a short path or an easy to 
the goal. 

The omens, as we stand on the threshold of the year of victory, 
are good. Ewverywhere the tide of battie is flowing against Hit- 
lerism. In Russia and in Italy, the only theatres in Europe where 
organised land-fighting is in progress, the Germans are being 
driven inexorably back, slowly it may be, but with nothing in 
prospect but to go on being driven back perpetually till the army 
or the people decide that any kind of peace is preferable to that 
kind of war. If there were ground for hoping, as there once was 
or seemed to be, that Great Britain could be cut off by the U- 
boats from overseas supplies, no German would conceive a defeat 
as possible. But the U-boat has been mastered, and the fate of 
the ‘Scharnhorst’ in the past week is a stern reminder of what 
the cost of any attack on Allied convoys may be. Germany enters 
on the campaigns of 1944 impotent, relatively to what has been, 
by sea. She enters on them decisively outclassed in the air. She 
may well have to enter on them without a capital, for the air- 
attacks on Berlin are unlikely to slacken till that directing-centre 
of the whole war-effort has been made, in a completely literal 
sense, uninhabitable. It is clear that the Royal Air Force can 
accomplish that. It is equally clear that since it can it will. 
Germany can no doubt exist, and wage war, even wage it for 
a time successfully, without Berlin. But the loss of a country’s 
capital is a major disaster. Parts of the administrative machine 
may be moved to eastern Germany, but they cannot be assembled 
in any single place, for, with the Foggia air-fields restored to 
working order, no part of Germany will be free from the menace 
of air-attack. Dispersal is practicable, is indeed the only pos- 
sible expedient, but dispersal lays a further heavy strain on a 
transport-system already overstrained and thrown into new con- 
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ACTION 


fusion by the loss of the greatest junction in all the Reich. The’ 
full possibilities of the bomber-offensive on Germany have still 
to be demonstrated. It is a Germany whose defeat is already in 
progress that awaits the Allied onslaught of 1944. 

But an Allied victory, certainly a swift Allied victory, can only 
be secured on conditions. General Eisenhower laid down one 
condition in his brief Algiers statement. It was that every man 
and woman from the front line to the remotest hamlet of America 
or Britain should do his or her full duty. It seems little enough 
to ask when Russian troops are dying by the hundred thousand to 
purchase victory, and British and American and French are fight- 
ing costly battles for little Italian towns or mountain peaks. Yet 
it is too much, apparently, for some sections of the population on 
both sides of the Atlantic. With the final crisis of the war 
approaching, workers sheltered from the army and already earning 
far higher pay than their fighting relations and friends are 
demanding higher wages still. Official figures show that 1,676,000 
working days have been lost in Great Britain in the first eleven 
months of this year, against 1,530,000 for the twelve months of 
last year (and 940,000 for 1940) through trade disputes. Com- 
pared with the size of the present working population that, it 
may be said, is nothing considerable. The answer is that com- 
pared with what the situation demands it is something deplorable. 
Dockers and railwaymen in this country are demanding further 
increases of pay. Railwaymen in America have coupled their 
demand with such menaces of a stoppage that President Roosevelt 
has been compelled to take the railroads over as Commander-in- 
Chief. General Eisenhower can hardly have failed to have that 
situation in mind when he appealed, in the name of the men who 
ere doing their duty in the firing-line, to the men in the security 
of the factories to do their duty likewise. Mr. Roosevelt in his 
wireless talk on Christmas Eve showed how deeply he was con- 
cerned over certain aspects of the situation on the home front. 
The tendency to think that the war will soon be over, and that 
party antagonisms and animosities can be safely given full play, 
is growing, and it is disastrous. In the field a unity almost unbe- 
lievable between the British and American High Commands has 
been achieved. It has proved itself in action in the Mediterranean. 
It will prove itself no less signally in Western Europe. But it will 
be futile unless in America and Britain internal unity is unbroken 
and all differences are sunk in one supreme resolve to end the war 
in victory and end it quickly. 

Nor is that all. The six months that follow victory may be as 
important, for future generations as well as this, as the six months 
that precede it. Peace once won by war, the task of preserving 
peace and establishing it will remain. Mr. Roosevelt said some- 
thing about that last week. General Smuts said something very 
specific about it on Tuesday. In essentials the two statesmen are 
in agreement. The burden of preventing aggression must rest 
primarily, said the President, on Britain, Russia, China and the 
United States, but he was careful to add that “ those four Powers 
must be united with, and co-operative with, all the freedom-loving 
peoples of Europe and Asia and Africa and the Americas.” General 
Smuts laid greater stress on immediate realities. The United 
Nations, he told America in acknowledging the award to him of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation Medal, could be the basis of a new 
free world. Within their wider democratic organisation, ke 
added, “there would not only be a Council and a General 
Assembly on the existing League of Nations model, but in addi- 
tion a definite place. would be assigned to the Great Powers in the 
leadership, with specific responsibility for maintaining peace at 
least for the interim period while the new world organisation is 
being built.” We are getting into the realm of detail here, but 
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it is detail so important that all thinking men should be consider- 
The first essential is to keep the unity of the 
great and small, unbroken. General Smuts’ 
words suggest the danger of an undue and rather invidious 
distinction between great and small. _ Realities cannot be 
burked. It is with the greater States that power resides, and power, 
military power, will be needed for many months after the cur- 
render and the armistice. But the League Council and Assembly 
for whose perpetuation General Smuts rightly stipulates do pro- 
vide specifically for the predominance of the Great Powers. Some- 
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thing more even than that may well be needed in an interim period 
while further plans for the international organisation and regional 
councils are being worked out. In that period the Great Powers 
must be the controlling force. But the fruits of victory will only 
be reaped by a world in which great States and small find a way 
of co-operating in confidence and harmony on the basis of their 
common sovereignty, just as victory itself will only be won by 
a wholehearted unity of effort on the part of the fighting forces 
and every man and woman in every town and hamlet in the fight- 
ing forces’ countries. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


‘ HERE is something almost legendary about the Prime Minister. 
T That explains the popular feeling about his illness. It caused 
concern, of course. That a man of sixty-nine, who had been work- 
ing as Mr. Churchill has been working, should go down with 
pneumonia for the second time in twelve months was enough to 
create universal alarm. But the fact is we can no longer believe 
anything can happen to the Prime Minister. A blind fatalism it 
may be, but at the same time rather more than that. It is not simply 
that because the mind cannot conceive the scheme of things without 
Mr. Churchill, the mind determines that the scheme of things will 
not be without Mr. Churchill, but rather that we have acquired a 
deep conviction that there is something in the man himself that 
will keep him at his post, fit and able, till (in his own words) he has 
finished the job. Low told the whole story the other day with half 
a dozen strokes of his inimitable pencil in his “God Rest You Merry, 
Gentiemen,” cartoon. The single quality which radiated from that 
cheery face at the window, chin in dressing-gown, Christmas-cap 


above, looking out on the uniformed waits, was _ resilience. 
Pneumonia? What is pneumonia? Moran and M. & B. 693 see 
to that. A few days in bed, no doubt ; but one can read despatches, 


and write them, too, as well there as anywhere else. And now the 
bulletins have ceased, and one of these days the Prime Minister 
will be back in Downing Street, with a microphone, I trust, waiting 
somewhere handy. But the trouble about a microphone is that 
you cannot cheer back into it. Thus far I had written the day 
before the Prime Méinister’s characteristic personal message was 
issued. On one or two points I claim credit for some prescience. 
* 7 * 7 





The appointment of Mr. R. G. Casey to be Governor of Bengal 
is, frankly, something of an experiment. Mr. Casey, though he held 
high office in Australian Cabinets for five years, must be considered 
to have had a rapid rise when Mr. Churchill brought him from the 
Australian Legation at Washington in 1942 to be a Member of the 
War Cabinet and Minister of State in the Middle East. Since Mr. 
Casey disappeared to Cairo it has been difficult, except for the 
initiated, to form much impression of the degree of his success in 
the post of which he was the second occupant (Mr. Lyttelton having 
been the first), but he would not have been sent to Bengal unless 
the opinion of the Prime Minister, who has seen him very recently, 
remained high. There are advantages and disadvantages in sending 
India a Dominion politician as Provincial Governor. He may 
be expected to bring a fresh mind to old problems. On the other 
hand, there appears to be some feeling in India that it is an indignity 
for a country that aspires not merely to Dominion status but to 
complete independence to have its present inferiority underlined 
by the choice of a Governor from a Dominion. However that may 
be, Mr. Casey will have a great opportunity in a province in which, 
as recent events have shown, administrative problems bulk as large 
as political. 

* . * * 

The news that Sir Gilbert Campion, the Clerk of the House of 
Commons, has ready for publication a revised edition of Sir Erskine 
May’s classic work on the procedure and usage of Parliament is 
very interesting, the more so since the new edition will appear pre- 
cisely a hundred years after the publication of the original volume 
in 1844. It would he hard to think of any other work which has 
established so complete and unchallenged a supremacy in its own 





particular sphere. I remember that some years ago a Lobby corre- 
spondent, member incidentally of a famous Parliamentary family, 
desiring to lend a little distinction to a paragraph he was writing 
on some point of procedure, began “ Meeting Sir Erskine May this 


evening in the Lobby, I consulted him...”. Sir Erskine May 
had been dead since 1886. 
* * * * 


Is there any other country, I wonder, where in the middle of a 
war of unprecedented scale the principal daily paper could devote 
a leading article to the creator of Peter Rabbit, Pigling Bland and 
Mrs. Tiggy-Winkle. But The Times’ fourth leader is something 
sui generis, and it is fully in keeping with its best traditions that it 
should have so marked the death of Beatrix Potter. For the pleasure 
Miss Potter’s books have given to generation after generation of 
English children—and, indeed, to children of other lands equally, 
for the books have been translated into several languages, is beyond 
computation. And something more, I think, than mere pleasure, for 
excursions in the realm of the imagination quicken in childhood 
those imaginative faculties which can do so much in later years to 
relieve life’s drabness. Many of us who were children too long ago 
to profit by Miss Potter’s pen ourselves in that capacity owe her no 
less a debt as parents. 

* * *x * 

One of the many things I shall never fully understand is the 
passion of so many people for getting themselves photographed with 
pipes in their mouths. In one of Tuesday morning’s papers, for 
example, I observe on one page a picture of Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder with a large pipe monopolising the foreground, on 
another a portrait of the author of Sunday night’s admirable post- 
script similarly adorned. Aesthetically the habit seems to me regret- 
table. Few mouths look the better with a pipe projecting from them, 
and few pipe-smokers are sufficiently inveterate smokers to argue that 
they look more themselves with a pipe than without one. After all 
there are other things than pipes that are habitually inserted in the 
mouth. I would respectfully suggest to the eminent persons who get 
photographed for the Press that if they are not content with their 
faces as they are they should, if only for variety, substitute for the 
pipe a dessert spoon, or even a tooth-brush. 

* * * * 

Some errors to which frail humanity is liable are so egregious as to 
be almost their own corrective. Last week in a fit of, I trust tem- 
porary, dementia, I spoke of the Manchester Guardian as deliberately 
subordinating quality to commercial success. That I meant pre- 
cisely the opposite was no doubt apparent to everyone who read the 
paragraph. But when a journalist acquires the habit of writing the 
opposite of what he means it is time for him to change his pro- 
fession for something like bottle-washing, which calls for less 
intellectual effort. However, I am not yet, I hope, exactly an addict. 
Meanwhile, I offer my apologies to a journal which is far too 
effectively armoured by its own universally acknowledged virtues to 
trouble about any assaults by me, even if I were ever capable of 
assailing it. 

. * + * 

With reference to my paragraph last week on “ denization,” 
someone points out that though that word, or process, may be 
obsolete there is no reason why “ denazition ” should be. 

JANUS. 
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A YEAR’S ACHIEVEMENT 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE division of the war into sections of months or years is 
T admittedly arbitrary. Human affairs do not develop in that 
way ; and though the war seems to take its colour from the seasons, 
its progress has shown a growing emancipation from them. Yet it 
is entirely natural and useful to note the milestones that mark the 
path to victory ; and, when we can comfortably look back upon it 
as a whole, it will be seen that the year 1943 marked a vital 
deterioration in Hitler’s fortunes. For the Allies it was a year of 
successes ; and yet in setting down the words we make the admission 
that it failed to bring us the one thing that really matters—success. If 
we are tempted to think that we had long to wait before even the 
turning-point, it is as well to remember that Hitler’s first swift 
successes were bought by a much greater period of elaborate prepara- 
tion. The Allies had to fight for their lives at the same time that 
they prepared so to fight. Indeed they did not get into their stride 
until it seemed that only a miracle could save us. Mr. Eden was right. 
When the last act is over the doubts and suspicions of many will 
find their sufficient answer. At present, for security reasons, no 
adequate answer can be given. 

It is peculiarly fitting that the most eloquent event of the year’s 
last days should be the sinking of the battleship ‘ Scharnhorst’; for 
the greatest achievement of 1943 was certainly the conquest of the 
U-boat. One takes the beating of the heart and the impulse that 
drives the life-blood through the body for granted. It is much the 
same with our sea-communications. Their preservation and proper 
functioning tend to be assumed. At times we depreciate our own 
survival by reminding ourselves of the unbridgeable tank-ditch that 
saved us. But it is rarely, indeed, that we reflect on the fact that 
no other nation wore its heart on so long a sleeve. The German 
strategy was far more considered ; for it is not the war-effort alone 
that depends on immunity of our sea communications but our very 
life. So it is that the victory over the U-boat is a decisive success, 
since it means that we cannot be defeated. But it means even more. 
While we live we have the power to act ; and, therefore, the same 
victory assures the continuance and development of our war opera- 
tions. This remains true even if we retain a suspicion that the 
Germans have a reserve of U-boats to use against the attempt to 
land.in the west ; it is all the better, therefore, that we can now rest 
assured that there are only two pocket-battleships fit to challenge us. 

The means by which the victory over the U-boat was secured 
introduces the second major achievement of the year: the establish- 


ment of complete air supremacy over the enemy. The air arm has _ 


been almost as ubiquitous as the medium which it uses. We could 
hardly have overcome the U-boat without it; and certainly it can 
be said that, even if we do not secure victory by it, we cannot possibly 
do so without it. But the sort of supremacy which the western Allies 
have secured has had the most remarkable effects. In very great 
part the ground successes of the Russian Army were due to their 
air superiority ; and that was won in large measure in the factories 
and airfields of Britain and the United States. It has given us the 
power to invade Germany and German-occupied territory much as 
we wish ; and, between the terrific night-bombing of the R.A.F. 
and the day-raiding of the United States Air Force, destruction has 
fallen upon the enemy in a measure that can hardly be imagined. 
With “shuttle bombing” and “cross bombing,” more and more of 
Germany’s industry is being reduced to ruins. But, beyond her 
factories, her motive-power is also being steadily destroyed ; and 
the transport and communications that are necessary to convey 
the war necessities to the front are also suffering an increasing 
attrition. So great has been the acceleration this year that it is as 
if the process had only now begun. In a sense that contains an 
element of truth, since it is the scope and speed of the destruction 
that makes it more than a purely transient phenomenon. It is too 
great and too swift for repair to overtake it. 

But the air arm has also developed its power of co-operation with 
the ground forces to such an extent that, as General Montgomery 
has said, it is more accurate to speak of “integration.” That is a 


slightly more descriptive than precise term ; but it at least serves 
to point the extent of. the advance in battle. There has certainly 
been a tendency to integrate the work of the three services ; and we 
have now come to recognise that, even in a ground attack, it has 
become increasingly difficult to disentangle the contribution of the 
air from a victory any more than one can detach the artillery 
contribution. General Montgomery suggests that this “ combined ” 
use of all services and arms has not gane so far in the German 
Army ; but it is difficult to see how it could. It is in the air that 
the Allies first seized and exercised the initiative ; and the enemy 
has perforce to dance to our piping. The personnel of a great army 
is detained in Germany proper through the action of the Allied Air 
Forces, as well as the bulk of her Luftwaffe strength. 

Yet, by common consent, it remains on the ground that we shall 
alone secure a decision over the Wehrmacht ; and the year has seen 
the Allies achieve the initiative even there. From the beginning of 
the year the great Russian Army has moved from victory to victory. 
It is difficult now to credit the astonishing scope of the German 
victories which had preceded it. But the year found the German 
Sixth Army at Stalingrad in a noose from which it never escaped ; 
and afterwards followed the surrender of that army, the clearing of 
the Caucasus and the Donetz and the list of victories that seem to 
take their origin in the abortive attack on the Kursk salient. It 
has always seemed to the present writer that Napoleon’s defeat in 


‘the 1812 campaign really began at Borodino, though after that 


bloody battle he went on to Moscow. So, too, the victories of the 
summer and autumn seem to spring from the Kursk offensive, and 
the preceding victories from the appalling attack upon Stalingrad. 
And now the Manstein counter-offensive against the Kiev salient 
seems to have launched Vatutin upon another more dangerous offen- 
sive. The Russians appear to have the heart-breaking characteristic 
of making a victory as costly as a defeat. 

The succession of Russian victories has come to be expected ; 
and the share of Russia’s allies in them is not so commonly recog- 
nised, and still less admitted. Yet it is clear that not only by 
diverting the bulk of the Luftwaffe from the eastern front, by 
which they have assured Russian air supremacy there, but also by 
the provision of war material, they have played a most important 
part in assuring the run of success. But, whatever is said of the 
persistent offensive, the break-through at Nevel, across the Dnieper 
and at Kiev, most of all the latest advance of Vatutin—these are 
remarkable victories. 

Even more astonishing, however, was the recovery of the initia- 
tive by the joint operations at the east and west end of the 
Mediterranean. The completeness of Montgomery’s victory at 
Alamein only came to be fully grasped by degrees, when it was seen 
to be the trigger that launched the invasion of western North Africa ; 
and the great defeat of the Axis armies in Tunisia was second to 
none in its finality. There followed the invasion and overrunning 
of Sicily and, finally, the campaign in Italy. Even if this has limped 
disappointedly in its advance on Rome, it is the third achievement 
which German propaganda assured the world was impossible. 

And now the scene is clearly set for the last act. The extraordinary 
skill and stubbornness of the German defensive in Russia warns 
us that this is unlikely to be short or easy. Yet we should not 
complain. If Hitler insists on fighting to the end the Allies will 
find their advance more costly and slower than they hope; but 
at least there will be left a much smaller nucleus of German trained 
soldiers for another attempt to overrun the world; and Germany at 
the end will be compelled to recognise that Hitler has been the 
chief architect of her ruin. The Allied command has been well 
chosen. Eisenhower has shown himseif capable of welding together 
not only the three services but also a heterogeneous collection of 
national ingredients in a way that seems little short of genius. 
Even if he had done no more than that he would be entitled to our 
full support ; but he is a first-rate modern general. He has shown 
this, perhaps most obviously, by the choice of his deputy. Air- 
Chief-Marshal Tedder is known for many tactical developments and 
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as the apostle of “integration.” It is certain that the air contribu- 
tion to the invasion from the west will surpass anything that has 
yet been experienced on any battlefield; and clearly it will be 
needed. The other, less expected but none the less welcome, 
appointment is that of General Montgomery to command the British 
armies under Eisenhower. It is expected that the British and 
Imperial armies will have the task of establishing the main bridge- 
head, so that Montgomery will be confronted by a now familiar 
operation. General Maitland Wilson’s appointment to the Mediter- 
ranean command implies major operations in that theatre and, 
perhaps, that at least part of the plan entails an invasion from 
territory held by Alexander. These appointments mean action, and 
assure that it will not lack an inspiring personnel. 1943 saw the 
recapture of the initiative and preparations for the general offensive ; 
1944 will see it pressed to a decision. 


PARTIES OF TOMORROW 


By COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL, M.P. 


N intricate and complex problem confronts the British people 
and its political leaders. It has short- and long-term aspects. 
From the more or less immediate point of view the problem is how 
to conduct a general election. The long-term problem is that of 
discovering what modifications (if any) of the nineteenth-century 
political party system are necessary in order to enable the Parlia- 
mentary machine to grapple speedily and efficiently with modern 
social and economic questions. The improvement in the military 
situation gives reason for hope that the Nazis may be beaten before 
1945, and the passage of the Elections and Meetings Bill makes it 
certain that an up-to-date electoral register can be created at short 
notice. In addition, there is widespread agreement that this House 
of Commons, now in its ninth year, should be refreshed, renewed 
end re-invigorated by means of a General Election. There is 
agreement, further, that when a somewhat similar situation in 
1918-19 was solved by the device of what became known as 
the “coupon election,” the resultant House of Commons was most 
unsatisfactory. So, it is said, there must be no coupons. It is 
against this background of fact and opinion that any attempt to 
analyse the political situation must be made. 

The present War Cabinet, composed of men of all parties, is now 
engaged in preparing a programme of post-war reconstruction The 
Prime Minister (nominally leader of the Conservatives, actually a 
national leader of unprecedented reputation) has stated that “it is 
a definite part of the duty and responsibility of this National Govern- 
ment to have its plans perfected in a vast and practical scheme 
[so that] food, work and houses are found for all,” and has appointed 
Lord Woolton (a non-party man) to be Minister of Reconstruction. 
He has also said that party politics must not be allowed to stand in 
the way of the execution of this programme. It must be assumed 
that unless the War Cabinet breaks up because it cannot agree on 
post-war policy, it will produce a programme an outline of which 
may well have been foreshadowed in the Prime Minister’s broadcast 
of a Four Year Plan. From that what follows? 

Having agreed on a programme, are the members of the War 
Cabinet to be expected to go out into the country and lead their 
respective parties into battle against each other? What is to be 
the issue if there is agreement? Are the Prime Minister (speaking 
as a Conservative) and Mr. Bevin (speaking as a Socialist) to address 
rival mass meetings, each claiming support at the expense of the 
other for policies of housing, nutrition, demobilisation, maintenance 
of controls, &c., &c., about which they have agreed in the Cabinet 
room? Then, the meetings over, are the party leaders to hasten to 
London to sit in Cabinet to deal with the latest development in the 
Japanese war, or the arrangements for Indian independence, or a 
problem of U.N.R.R.A., or the latest report from the Armistice 
Commission in Germany, or the plans for collaboration in peace- 
time between the armed forces of the U.S.A. and Britain? 

It is only necessary to set down these few typical questions in 
black and white to see, that if the War Cabinet agree on a post-war 
programme they will have to stand together and commend it to the 
country as the proposals of men who are prepared to carry them 
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out if given a mandate to do so by the electorate. If the Cabinet 
cannot agree, then the politica! situation will be simplified, but the 
national and international situation will be bedevilled beyond repair, 

Assuming their agreement,—and millions will be profoundly 
shocked and disappointed if the men who have combined to win 
the war cannot combine to lay the foundations of peace—then it js 
difficult to see how an election can be fought on party lines. It 
has been suggested that the War Cabinet should issue a manifesto 
and invite the constituencies to return candidates supporting the War 
Cabinet manifesto. The party leaders would then take no further 
part in the election, and each constituency would select a candidate 
from amongst a choice which would include perhaps Labour, Con- 
servative and Independent supporters of the manifesto. This would 
seem to have fewer disadvantages than most proposals, but could 
there be a leaderless election? 

Believing as I do that events during the next decade will make it 
essential for Britain to remain united im order to give world leader- 
ship, I am forced to the conclusion that our party system of today 
must adapt itself in the future, as it has done in the past, to the 
needs of the times, and that the logical historical development now 
is the fusion of the left-wing Conservatives, the Liberals and the 
right wing Labour, p'us the Independent Nationals (Lords Woolton 
and Leathers, Sir John Anderson and some lesser folk come into 
this category), into a new party, the National Party. Such a develop- 
ment demands analysis from two points of view. Would such a 
party be rooted in political realities? And if it formed substantially 
the largest group in the House, would there be the necessary amount 
of criticism and how would the Executive be changed? 

What are going to be the political realities of the future? ] 
suggest that they are going to consist of administrative questions 
rather than issues of principle. I believe we are about to enter a 
period in the evolution of democratic government in Britain in which 
the great issues of princip'e which divided the nation during the 
nineteenth century will not exist. They have been, are being, and 
will continue to be progressively resolved in a typical form of 
British compromise. For example, there was a time when Socialism 
versus capitalism, collectivism versus individualism, were phrases 
which expressed differences of principle. These differences are dis- 
appearing in the phrase “ privately operated public utility.” The 
complicated technical prob!ems of modern life are not susceptible to 
treatment on grounds of differences of political principle. They are 
problems of organisation, of scientific management and objective 
administration. In Total War this is freely conceded. There is 
no political principle involved in a Food-Nutritional-Agricultural 
policy. It will be found that this state of affairs will be increasingly 
evident in the organisation of peace. The scientific treatment of 
our economic and social problems, the only method by which they 
can be solved, will bring to the front men like Lord Woolton, Lord 
Leathers, Sir Arthur Salter and the like. They are not party men 
in the old meaning of the phrase. The state of affairs here out 
lined will become increasingly obvious to an electorate whose educa- 
tion, thanks to the Butler Bill, will be improving so as to make them 
immune to the siren-song of the promise-you-everything vested- 
interest party politician. We can appreciate the trend of events if 
we examine the gradual elimination of party politics from local 
government. The same tendency will manifest itself in national 
government. 

I come now to the second aspect of this matter. If it be granted 
that the Executive will be chosen from and supported by a large 
centre party, where will the Opposition come from and where is the 
alternative government? As I foresee events, the Parliamentary 
scene, say in 1950, will look something like this. In the centre, the 
National Party (400 members). On the right, the conservative Con- 
servatives (100). On the left, the radicals and revolutionaries (100). 
The group on the right will always be trying to pull back the 
Government ; that on the left will aim to be kicking it forward. In 
the centre, the National Party, organised into committees on a 
functional basis, will support the Government generally but criticise 
Ministers and departments specifically. It is here, inside the Central 
group, that the most potent opposition and criticism will reside. It 
will be this body which will vote against specific estimates if the 
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Minister introducing them is a failure. If several Ministers in a 
Cabinet are turned out, then the Prime Minister will go and be 
replaced by the leader of the critics in the central body. At general 
elections the central group will be refreshed by influences from the 
right or left wings according as to whether the mood of the nation 
is Conservative or radical. 

The germ of this development is to be seen in Parliament today. 
Theoretically the National Government is supported by 612 members 
out of 615. In practice, it is supported by at least 500. But, as 
events have shown, criticism and pressure from within the Govern- 
ment camp can make itself felt in Cabinet circles, and we are going 
to see a great deal more of this in the not distant future. One great 
advantage of this development will be a decline in the authority of 
the Whips and a rise in the prestige of the private member, which 
in its turn will improve the quality of candidates for Parliament. 
In this set-up I have visualised, it will be useless for the Whips to 
tell Government followers that they must support a particular 
measure even though disapproving of it, because if they don’t the 
Government will fall and its critics across the floor of the House 
will form a Government. Nothing but good can accrue to the 
institution of Parliament from an increase in the status and sense 
of responsibility of the private member. 


THEATRES FOR CHILDREN 


By JOSEPH MACLEOD 


HE announcement of a project for the establishment of a 

Children’s Theatre in London suggests the wisdom of learning 
what there is to learn in this field from the experience of the Soviet 
Union, where Children’s Theatres are an essential feature of the 
national culture. Full allowance, of course, must be made for the 
differences in general conditions. 

Children’s Theatres in Russia are part of the educa- 
tional system, which even outside school hours gives the 
young many varied opportunities to develop their personalities and 
understanding. This naturally affects children as audiences. A small 
boy who is a leader in his “ Young Pioneer” group outside the 
theatre might well feel idle if he merely sat back in it and watched 
somebody else performing what somebody else had written. 
Children become part of a theatrical performance even more fully 
than adults do; and if outside they have learned to discipline 
themselves, they might feel adults were dictating to them if the 
adults gave them just what they happened to think they would 
like in the theatre. 

The differences of moral and social aim and atmosphere between 
the Soviet Union and our own country are so extensive 
that it would scarcely be likely that we could get the same results. 
Our children, like our adults, have not so generally that feeling cf 
limitless opportunity, hope, excitement, and the possession of the 
future which demands that life be invented and people im- 
personated in addition to the life and people already known, which 
is at the bottom of all vigorous theatrical periods, 

In organisation also we have not the same advantages. Not many 
first-class actors, I feel, would be as willing as those in the U.S.S.R. 
to devote their careers to this specialised task at a lower salary 
than is possible in the larger adult theatres, nor to spend their free 
time patiently studying the members of their audience as individual 
children at places at play. Nor have we a governmental system 
which can provide from public funds a subsidy of five-sixths of the 
cost of production. The Moscow State Theatre for Young Spec- 
tators (one of the theatres for older children) has a staff of 60, so 
that rehearsal time is ample, and visits can be paid to schools 
without disturbing hours of work. We cannot expect our standard 
to be so high, without a very large and continual subsidy. But this 
by no means implies that a British management opening a Children’s 
Theatre could not learn much from its Soviet counterpart. 

Soviet directors mistrust adults’ judgements of children’s taste. 
Adult opinions, often formed on personal memories distorted by the 
years, tend to break down, as in the case of the little boy whose 
parents, believing that “all: children like animals” took him for a 
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treat to the Zoo; yet his most lasting impression was of a cat he 
had stroked outside the entrance. In a theatre such miscalculations 
are fatal. In all Soviet children’s theatres there are child-psychology 
experts, of a very human kind, who come to conclusions based on 
data, data collected by adult observers in the audience, or from 
letters written by the children to the management, or from essays 
and drawings showing the children’s reactions. These data, referring 
to different plays, and different points in the plays, over a long 
period, form a true scientific basis on which the artists of the theatre 
can build up their own ideas and creations with more confidence. 
This scientific apparatus has been, of course, raised from scratch, 

The kind of entertainment varies widely. There are animations 
of Russian poems or translations ; fairy plays based on Andersen 
and Grimm, or new fairy tales ; adventure plays ; biographical and 
historical plays ; plays about real events in which children played 
an important part, as in true stories of the Civil Wars (and perhaps 
this war also); plays written by special children’s playwrights like 
Eugene Schwartz or Alexandra Brushtein ; or by famous authors like 
Alexey Tolstoy ; and sometimes even adult plays like A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Children here would be as enraptured as Soviet 
children are to see Tom Sawyer or Mr. Fogg impersonated by 
their own special actress or actor. Nor is it to be doubted that 
young writers would be willing to do the special study needed at 
the stage-side if they felt that they were writing for a scientifi- 
cally-minded management. 

It might not perhaps be advisable to give our children the same 
degree of control and advisory power that the Soviet child takes 
for granted. They might not know how to use it. But in a limited 
community it would be possible to form the same kind of activs 
among those children who showed most initiative and ideas. These 
would soon learn a sense of responsibility not only toward their 
playmates, but also toward the problems of the management. 

Soviet education at the outset (and this includes the children’s 
theatres) profited by experimenting freely on lines suggested by 
Lunacharsky, who was in touch with the most advanced educational 
theories of Italy, Britain and the United States. These lines were 
followed by Natalie Satz in the Moscow Central Children’s Theatre. 
In those days the stress fell on evoking (sometimes prematurely) 
social sense at the expense of imagination. Now the stress has 
shifted. The Children’s Theatres abandoned the Natalie Satz 
methods in 1937. The free individual is persuaded to discipline 
himself or herself by seeing himself, and behaving, in relaticn to 
his society, and to have sympathy for those at any time or place 
who have been or are oppressed, 

The feature of a Soviet children’s theatre which we could most 
profit by following is its truthfulness. We could encourage our 
children to take their place in the world, as children are by nature 
keen to do, by not treating them as if they lived in a world of their 
own. In other words the persons on the stage could be real people, 
not dummies, even when they are fantastic, people in the round, 
not types of good or evil. Then the young audience would grow 
up in the knowledge that wickedness has a lure of its own and 
would beware of it, instead of growing up righteous through the 
idea that evil is ugly, only to fall when they féel it to be attractive. 

We can expect that schools in the locality would take the theatre 
for single performances, as is a common custom in Russia, so that 
all the children can share the experience and have a common topic 
for discussion afterwards. We could learn how to entertain the 
children in the front of the house. In all Soviet Children’s 
Theatres there are songs and dances or exhibitions in the foyer 
when they arrive, or during the intervals ; discussions at which 
author or producer is present to answer questions (as best he or 
she may); buffets to prevent them from getting hungry. We might 
try once more the experiment of the “true repertory” system, of 
plays that do not have a long run. This makes for freshness and 
the theatre habit, so desirable for children especially, but for teachers 
too. Above all, though the aim may be entertainment, the method 
should be educational. Here is an opportunity for a close liaison 
between the children’s actor-friends and their teacher-friends, an 
opportunity for the latter to profit by the picturesqueness, and the 
former by the seriousness, of their partners, solving together their 
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common problems, and seeing the individuals in their child-listeners 
through each other’s eyes. This is perhaps the finest thing we 
could learn from our Soviet allies, as it would be also perhaps 
the most difficult to bring into being. 

The first pre-requisite is a company that wishes to be permanent, 
modest and open-minded. However intelligent the direction, it is 
on the producer and still more on the actor that will fall the 
delightful burden of a child-audience—the most exacting and the 
most responsive in the world. However bright the plays, the novelty 
will wear off, and the lure of the talkies be resumed, unless those 
who stage and perform those plays can hold their audience. And 
the only way to do that is by study, honesty and love. 


BIRMINGHAM’S WITNESS 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


RIMATE, Prime Minister, Cardinal Archbishop: one day, when 
P Bishop Griffin receives a Cardinal’s hat, Birmingham will have 
provided this country with all three. The Primate was E. W. Benson. 
The Prime Minister was Neville Chamberlain, once, like his father 
before him, Birmingham’s chief magistrate. Though for long a 
thriving town, Birmingham was not incorporated as a borough until 
1838. Her anvils had helped England to defeat Napoleon on the 
field, but her administration was still manorial. Hard-headed com- 
mercial and industrial magnates of the Midlands deeply resented 
her lack of municipal status. But in the days when magistrates could 
enforce the Five Mile Acts and prevent any Dissenting Minister 
from residing within five miles of a borough, Birmingham’s lack of 
status was a distinct advantage. Here resided many Quakers and 
Unitarians, forerunners of the Cadburys and the Chamberlains. 
Common disabilities and afflictions brought together all who could 
not conscientiously conform with the Church of England, and when 
a group of Roman Catholic laymen decided, in 1774, to found a 
college, they chose a site in the village of Oscott, within easy reach 
of Birmingham. 

There was, it is true, no lack of prejudice or bigotry in manorial 
Brmingham. An ugly mob, in the brief reign of King James the 
Second, burned down the Roman Catholic chapel in Birmingham’s 
Masshouse Lane. An uglier mob, on the second anniversary of the 
storming of the Bastille, drove Joseph Priestley out of Birmingham 
and, for that matter, out of the British Isles. The people who moved 
about the Bull Ring were poor and sometimes barbarously ignorant. 
They found few true leaders until the Radical Joseph Chamberlain 
became their Mayor. But Birmingham’s middle-class was outstand- 


ing. Nonconformists, whether Protestants or Catholics, often 
brought with them special gifts of character and intellect. They 


fostered a profound belief in education. Outcast from Oxford and 
Cambridge—and that for a while was the fate of the great Acton, an 
old pupil at Oscott—they made culture their battle-cry. They were 
at home in Athens. King Edward’s School, Anglican though it was, 
could not help attaining a high standard among the English 
Grammar Schools. In 1838, the year of Birmingham’s incorpora- 
tion, Thomas Arnold reluctantly allowed James Prince Lee to for- 
sake Rugby for the headmastership of King Edward’s. In Birming- 
ham, as in Rugby, Lee quietly instilled into his brighter pupils a 
love of the Greek language and a devotion to exact knowledge. 
Among his Birmingham pupils were Brooke Foss Westcott, Joseph 
Barber Lightfoot and Edward White Benson. 

The influence of these three Old Edwardians upon the Church 
of England endures. It would endure if only because Westcott’s 
son, at the age of eighty, still rules over the great Anglican See of 
Calcutta. Benson lives again in the pages which were written by his 
sons. His mind was capacious and imaginative, and unlike some of 
his brother-Bishops, he could favour a wide extension of the franchise 
because “the Church trusts the people.” He looked far beyond the 
confines of his own country. In 1888, when Orthodox Russia was 
celebrating the ninth centenary of her conversion to Christianity, 
Benson sent a special envoy to Kiev to convey the good wishes of 
the Anglican Church. He was enraged when he heard that the 
B'shop of Madagascar had left his diocese as soon as it was occupied 
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by the French, and he ordered him to return within a fortnight. 
Canterbury’s influence was not to be determined by the boundaries 
of the British Empire. 

Benson’s school-friend, Lightfoot, went to Trinity, to find Westcott 
his tutor. Another undergraduate at Trinity was F. J. A. Hort, one 
of Arnold’s pupils at Rugby. The three men—Westcott, Lightfoot 
and Hort—understood each other perfectly, and entered with zeal 
into New Testament research. Lightfoot ended his days as Bishop 
of Durham. In that princely office Westcott, the older man, suc- 
ceeded him. Outwardly, his career had been less spectacular than 
Lightfoot’s.. For seventeen years he was a master at Harrow. From 
that suburban hill he cast longing eyes at Cambridge, where eventu- 
ally he returned to be the Regius Professor of Divinity. He had 
no marked gifts as a form-master, but as a preacher in the school 
chapel he excelled. Among the boys whom he influenced were 
Randall Davidson and Charles Gore. Davidson, when Dean of 
Windsor, recommended that his old master should succeed Light- 
foot as Bishop of Durham. He had to persuade Queen Victoria be- 
cause Salisbury, her Prime Minister, imagined that the office once 
held by Joseph Butler, van Mildert and Lightfoot himself was not 
really “a learned Bishopric.” 

In their Birmingham days Lightfoot and Benson eagerly read the 
Oxford Tracts for the Times. Together they secretly recited the 
Latin hours. They little guessed that within a few years Newman 
himself would be living in Birmingham. Those who have been 
introduced to the Oxford Movement by the fine prose of Dean 
Church are apt to overiook the part which Nicholas Wiseman played 
in preparing the way for the Oxford converts. In 1840, after 
a long absence in Rome, Wiseman was back in England as Vicar- 
Apostolic in the Midlands and President of Oscott College. He 
watched the Oxford Movement with a lively sympathy. He was 
eager to yield “place and honour” to men “ who have learnt tc 
teach from St. Augustine, to preach from St. Chrysostom and to 
feel from St. Bernard.” He established links inside Littlemore, and 
when Newman first appeared at dinner in a pair of grey trousers a 
convert rushed back to Oscott with the news that Newman now 
obviously regarded himself as a layman. After his conversion 
Newman lived in Oscott. He grew to like the college, which he 
called Maryvale. Eventually it was agreed that he should follow 
the example of St. Philip Neri and establish an oratory. Newman 
chose Birmingham for his oratory because it was near to Maryvale: 
“a sort of mother house, where novices might be trained, supposing 
that institution to spread to other towns besides Birmingham.” 

Though Wiseman had longed to meet Newman, their first 
encounter at Oscott was a chilly affair. Intimacy and understanding 
came later. There was another chilly interview in 1877, the year in 
which his old Oxford College made Newman an honorary Fellow. 
Gladstone had arrived in Birmingham to stay with Joseph Chamber- 
lain and to deliver some political speeches. He was received by the 
people of Birmingham with the greatest enthusiasm, but he had one 
dominant desire—to call on Newman at the Oratory. It was true 
that three years beforehand Gladstone had written of Rome: “no 
one can become her convert without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy 
of another.” Newman himself had supplied a regal answer. Glad- 
stone, enmeshed in argument and debate, frequently forgot their 
sting. He was Acton’s friend. By Anglican standards he was a 
very great Churchman. He set out with his Unitarian host in high 
spirits. But Newman’s conversation was awkward and desultory. 
In a few minutes the three men were glad to bring their encounter 
to a close. ; 

Newman’s fault was shyness. But shyness is no barrier to 
influence. Few men were shier than Charles Gore, Westcott’s pupil 
at Harrow, who was to become the first Bishop of Birmingham. 
Even after his translation to Oxford his heart seemed to remain with 
Birmingham, where he used to work wholeheartedly with Roman 
Catholic and Dissenter for the better ordering of men’s affairs. 
Gore knew what he owed to others—to Newman and his co- 
religionists, to R. W. Dale, the Birmingham Congregationalist who 
helped to found Mansfield College. For their work lived on. The 
long list of Birmingham’s famous teachers and preachers will not 
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end with Dr. Barnes, her present Bishop, or with Canon Guy Rogers, 
her Rector. Birmingham has her unmistakable spirit. The words 
of many Birmingham men seemed to be echoed when the Arch- 
bishop-designate of Westminster announced that he would work 
“for the Church in England and for the country.” 


COURTS AND THE 


By AMBROSE HOOPINGTON 

OME twenty years ago men who had just been called to the 

bar were apt to say cynically that nothing but another war 
would ever get them a practice. The remark was prompted by 
seeing most of the work in the hands of youngish men who had 
conspicuously not served in the Forces and had flourished accord- 
ingly. It is fair to barristers to say that the present war, when it 
came, was not hailed by them with enthusiasm, and anyone who 
looked forward to it as a means of enriching himself must have 
been disappointed. The war has brought a slump rather than a 
boom in litigation. Though the number of barristers available is 
greatly reduced, not many of them are flourishing, and the few who 
are busy are mostly engaged in cases of no great magnitude. It is 
true that some branches of the law are still fairly active. It is 
generally said that there is plenty of work on circuit, though not 
in London. It may be that the evacuation of London early in the 
war—in which the Judges creditabiy refused to take part—had some 
effect in moving work out, but for the most part the work which 
keeps the Judges of Assize busy is not high-grade litigation. It is 
the kind of business which is bound to arise when numbers of 
young soldiers are encamped in a strange locality with time on 
their hands—crime, both sexual and otherwise, and divorces. There 
are also criminal cases arising out of the home front—particularly 
black market prosecutions and other breaches of the Defence 
Regulations. Similar work is to be had in London also, but as 
legal work there is more specialised, it does not affect the ordinary 
common law barrister or fill the ordinary law courts. But no one 
could complain that the London criminal courts are slack and the 
amount of divorce is terrific. In all factory areas there is a dis- 
tressingly large number of cases arising out of factory accidents, for 
in war-time conditioas machinery is old and the operators are 
new to it. 

It is easy to account for the absence of many types of work, The 
Prize Court which was a feature of the last war is non-existent, 
partly from chang:s in policy, partly because there are no neutral 
countries between England and Germany. Running down cases, 
which provided a large portion of pre-war litigation, have decreased 
with the number of cars on the roads. Breach of promise and libzl 
actions are also at a discount; they flourished largely on newspaper 
publicity, so there is less reason now for bringing them, and the 
absence of a jury has also a damping effect. It may also be hoped 
that those who took part in this racket have something more useful 
to do. Cases between landlord and tenant, at any rate so far as the 
County Court is concerned, have almost come to an end, for the 
landlord knows it is hopeless. And, of course, all cases are impeded 
by the difficulty of securing witnesses, who may be fighting in Italy 
or prisoners of war in the Far East. 

But something beyond these partial causes is required to explain 
the present slump. The main fact is that this war, unlike the last, 
is being fought on deflationary lines. So far as the direct effect on 
the law is concerned, the military service tribunals which provided 
so much legal work in the last war never came into being ; enemy 
aliens also were not allowed to be legally represented at their 
tribunals ; and the whole 18B procedure is designed to cut out 
lawyers, The same app!ies to Government action under other Detence 
Regulations. It is all part of a process by which the State—one 
hopes, only temporarily—has gone totalitarian. The cases in which 
an attempt has been made to question State control have been 
comparatively few and ineffective. The same process is at work 
higher up, to nip litigation in the bud. It is irrelevant that actions 
may still be brought on contracts, if contracts are so strictly controlled 
by the State that there is nothing tv litigate about. In other words, 
for the lawyers, as for many other classes who flourished twenty-five 
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years ago, State control was in this; war imposed too soon, There 
has not been the same rapid rise in prices encouraging everyone to 
break his contract and trust that the war provides him with an 
excuse for doing so. Those who try to make a real profit out of it 
become not mere profiteers but black marketers, and find themselves 
in the dock if they are caught. 

Solicitors are extremely busy. This is not inconsistent with an 
absence of litigation, To some extent it is even a cause of it. 
The average respectable solicitor only lets his client go to law when 
it is inevitable. A case in Court is a casual interlude in a business 
which consists of conveying property and drafting deeds, winding-up 
estates and managing trusts. This kind of work is not lessened 
by the war, and it has to be carried on with a greatly reduced staff. 
Many solicitors now carrying on fairly good practices, with no one 
but girl typists to help them, find themselves compelled to refuse 
to undertake work, particularly if it means conducting litigation. In 
some cases their client may go elsewhere, but more probably the 
action is dropped or is settled on any terms to avoid the trouble. 

And that brings one to what is perhaps, after all, the principal 
reason for the dearth of litigation—the psychological one. In the 
last war the majority of solicitors and most of their important clients 
had been brought up in the Victorian tradition to think of war a3 
something utterly alien to them. Moreover, the fighting was at 
some distance from their doors. Their natural instinct was to carcy 
on much as they had done in peace-time and treat the war-time 
boom, just like any other boom, as an opportunity for making money. 
Nowadays the average solicitor is a man who served in the first 
German war or, even if he was exempted from the actual fighting, 
has grown up with the idea that a war is an event which interferes 
with normal life and is more important even than legal business. 
He may quite well have given up practice altogether and taken some 
Government job. But even if he has not done this, he accepts the 
fact that conditions are not normal; he makes no greai effort to 
stop his emp!oyees going to this war, as he himself went to the 
last war; and he is prepared to advise his clients that in war 
conditions they must expect to put up with some injustice, and, 
indeed, he will feel some patriotic hesitation in starting litigation 
with the war going on. 

It may be added that there is probably less litigation now than 
there was a year ago. This is easily intelligible. A year ago people 
had got used to the war, and were beginning to carry on their affairs 
on an accepted war basis. Now victory seems at last to be within 
sight, and everyone is letting his cases wait till after it is all over. 


ON A DUTCH FLOWER-PICTURE 


Darkest December, when the flowers fail 
And empty tables lack their lucent lading, 
And far beyond the window’s rainy veil 
The landscape stretches, into twilight fading, 
And all seems misted, moribund, and pale, 
The past too far away for recollection, 
The present vacuous, forlorn, and stale, 
The future far for hope of resurrection, 
—Look, then, upon this feast, your eyes regale 
On this impossible tumble tossed together, 
This freak of Flora’s fancy, this all-hail 
Regardless of the calendar or weather. 
Here is the daffodil, the iris frail, 
The paeony as blowsy as a strumpet, 
The fringéd pink, a summer’s draggle-tail, 
The gentian funnelled as a tiny trumpet. 
Here is the hundred-petalled rose, the -hale 
Straight streakéd tulip curving Jike a chalice, 
The lily gallant as a ship in sail, 
The sinister fritillary of malice, 
All towzled in a crazy fairy-tale 
That never blew together in one season 
Save where romances over sense prevail, 
—Yet even here behold the hint of treason: 
The small, the exquisite, the brindled snail 
Creeping with horny threat towards the foison, 
Leaving a glistening, an opal trail, 
A smear of evil, signature of poison. ‘ 

V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 
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between Christmas and the New Year, the gap 


N the gap 
[ between the Dionysia and the Lenata, six days seem to be but 
discards from the pack of the year, mere idle playing-cards, at which 
one scarcely glances and then pushes aside. It is a period when wise 
people rearrange the books upon their shelves, and put in correct 
order the loose leaves of their diary, pausing from ume to ume 
to read again the hopes and fears, the expectations and the dis- 
appointments, of the twelve tremendous months that have passed. 
Few years indeed can furnish such a succession of excitements. 
The Russians took Kharkov in February, lost it again in March, 
and recaptured in it August. Stalingrad, in circumstances of the 
most intense drama, was relieved. At the same moment the First 
Army was in danger at Tebessa and Sbiba and many anxious days 
passed before the Germans retreated from the Kasserine. Then 
came Montgomery’s attack upon the Mareth line, the first disquieting 
check, and the swing round by El Hamma and the final break- 
through. At the end of April the First Army again took the offensive 
and captured Longstop Hill, and thereafter, day after day of 
victory followed, and upon our maps we traced with rising excitement 
the seizure of Mateur and the entry into Tunis and Bizerta. It was at 
midnight on May 12th that the great news came. “ The long African 
campaign is over. Von Arnim has been captured.” In July we 
invaded Sicily and on July 25th came the astounding news that 
Mussolini had resigned. The Italian landings followed and on 
September 7th came the news of Italy’s surrender. Cold autumn 
winds came to nip the excitement of these adventures. Mussolini was 
rescued from the Gran’ Sasso and the battle of Salerno went ill 
indeed. Kesselring laid his iron hand on Rome; our Dodecanese 
landings were a failure ; and the soft under-belly of the Axis proved, 
as Mr. Aneurin Bevan so unkindly remarked, about as sticky a 
backbone as one could find. And then came the Cairo and Teheran 
Conferences, the intensive destruction of Hamburg, Frankfurt and 
Berlin, and the certainty of enormous things to come. 

* * 7 * 

It is not easy, even when we look back upon this wonderful year, 
to assess which of these victories was the most decisive. The battle 
of Hammam-Lif was undoubtedly one of the most brilliant of all 
British feats of arms, and will live for long in our military annals. 
But it did no more than complete, with extreme neatness, a story 
already written by the First Army in the Mejerda Valley or by the 
Eighth in its amazing march from Alamein. The Russian offensive 
was undoubtedly a decisive offensive, from the effect of which the 
German armies cannot hope to recover. Our bombing attacks will 
have done much to diminish both the capacity and the will of 
Germany to wage a protracted war. Yet all these dramatic acts 
and energies would have proved uncreative had it not been for the 
immense labours of the British and American peoples in the factories 
and in the fields; and had it not, above all, been possible for our 
naval forces to keep open the high seas. It will be said, psesumably, 
by those who in after years study this great year of 1943 that the 
most decisive of all our many campaigns has been the campaign 
against the U-boats. And it is a fitting conclusion to the year that 
the Royal Navy, whose skill has been so great, whose endurance so 
superhuman, whose resource so inexhaustible, should at last have 
received a dramatic triumph of its own, and added the sinking of 
the ‘Scharnhorst’ to labours which, through night and day, have 
been unseen and ceaseless, constant but unnamed. It is this aggregate 
of unrecorded effort which has given us our victory in the end. 

7 * * * 


It is encouraging at such a moment of retrospect to consider what 
must be the apprehensions of the average German when he considers 
the circumstances, the changed proportions of power, which exist 
as 1943 glides off into 1944. When I was in Sweden recently I met 
a Swedish politician who had spent much time in Germany during 
the present war and who had observed with care their reactions of 
this year between the month of January and the month of September. 


He said that the year 1943 would be known in Germany as the year 
in which the legends were destroyed. The first legend was the 
legend of Hitler’s invincibility ; the belief that this daemonic corporal 
possessed some genius for strategy which enabled him to defy the 
laws of warfare and to disregard the advice of senior and more 
experienced strategists. That legend had been destroyed at Stalin- 
grad. There was not a German who did not know that Hitler had 
insisted- on the retention of Stalingrad, fong after his military 
advisers had told him that a withdrawal was inevitable. This error 
did not mean that Hitler had lost his hold upon the German imagin- 
ation ; it meant only that their former confidence in his judgement 
had been replaced by a deliberate form of belief in his destiny ; 
a far less durable form of faith. The second legend had been 
destroyed at Alamein. It was not that this great battle had convinced 
the Germans that the British soldier, if properly equipped, could 
defeat German armies in the field: whatever their propagandists 
might say, the Germans had never had any doubts about the fighting 
qualities of the British armies. The lesson that Alamein had taught 
them was, my informant assured me, quite a different lesson. It 
had destroyed a second of their comforting legends: the legend of 
the U-boats. Until then they had been assured that, however 
enormous might be the productive capacity of their Western enemies, 
only a mere trickle of guns and ammunition would be able to reach 
the fighting front. The great barrage of Alamein blew that legend 
into fragments. They learnt at Alamein that the unconquerable 
resources of the Western Factories could be transported across 
half the world. That was a most alarming lesson, 
- 7 * 
“ And what,” I asked my Swedish friend, “ was their third legend?” 
“Their third legend,” he replied, “ was the legend of Germany’s 
own invulnerability. You people seem to underestimate the signifi- 
cance of this particular legend. But at the back of every German’s 
mind is the belief that war for Germany is a profitable thing, since 
while, owing to their efficiency, they are able to invade and despoil 
the territories of their neighbours, their own home country, their 
fields and factories, remain untouched. The American and British 
bombers have destroyed that legend most completely.” “ And are 
there any more legends?” I asked him. “Yes,” he said, “ there 
are two more legends, and if you manage to destroy them also, you 
will have destroyed the will of Germany. You will be left only 
with Germany’s despair—which will offer another, and perhaps 
scarcely less potent, difficulty.” The fourth German legend, according 
to my friend, was that in modern warfare the command of the seas 
is of little value except in the widest oceans. The invasion of Sicily, 
the bombardment at Salerno, had done much to shake that legend; 
but it had not as yet been destroyed. And the final legend was of a 
political nature. It was the conviction that, if the worst came to the 
worst, Germany could always make a separate peace with Russia 
against the West, or with the West against Russia. “That sounds,” 
I said to him, “ rather a Ribbentrop sort of legend.” “Not in the 
least,” he answered, “it is a legend which many serious Germans 
will cherish to the very last.” And this may well explain the 
almost panic fury with which Dr. Goebbels treated the Teheran 
Conference. 


* * 


* * * * 


These short grey days at the fag end of the year hang sadly 
round us. We are conscious of the weariness of the past and the 
anxieties and efforts of the future. But we know that our legends— 
and we were glad enough of our legends in 1940—have miraculously 
come true. The Germans know that their own legends are fantastic 
and that they have built upon them an edifice of fear and hatred 
which will be terrible in its collapse. The months in front-of us 
will be months of sober anxiety. But they will not be months 
either of hopelessness or remorse. Our pride has been justified and 
our faith fulfilled. I am glad that I am not a German when 1943, 
and all its legends, fades wanly into 1944. 
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THE THEATRE 
‘Humpty Dumpty.”’ At the Coliseum.——* Cinderella.” At His 


Majesty’s.——** Peter Pan.’’ At the Cambridge. 


Humpty Dumpty is far the best of the new Christmas shows and 
is, in fact, the best pantomime I have seen for years. First of all it 
is exceptionally attractive visually, the scenery and costumes being 
quite excellent ; next it has remarkably well-arranged children’s 
dances—the Terry children are a delight whenever they appear and 
they dance their way in a brilliant silver thread through the show. 
The comedians, Nervo and Knox, are more restrained and therefore 
more effective than they have been latterly. Hal Bryan is a sound 
comedian with a pleasing vitality and the right sort of voice. Edna 
Proud is wistful and appealing as Humpty Dumpty and there are 
those remarkable acrobatic dancers Juanita and the Ganjou brothers. 
Acrobatic dancers have to be very good to be tolerable ; these are 
not only extraordinarily good but the poses that Juanita assumes 
have an exceptional beauty and her virtuosity is simply amazing. 
Finally there is Pat Kirkwood as the Prince, never failing in dash 
and charm, who has several Cole Porterish songs to sing which, if not 
up to that master’s level are nevertheless not quite banal. But what 
makes the show outstanding is the unusually high degree of taste 
shown throughout and the extremely good comic invention, in which 
Naughton and Gold are extraordinarily funny. This pantomime will 
delight both children and adults. 

Cinderella is a much more ordinary affair and rather dull by com- 
parison. Evelyn Laye does her best with poor material, so does 
George Moon, but neither the script nor the songs are good enough. 
This year’s production of Peter Pan is not as good as last year’s but 
much of the old magic remains. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


Creek.’’ At the Plaza.——‘* Jane 


“The Miracle of Morgan’s 
Eyre.’’ At the Odeon. 


Mr. PRESTON STURGES, indefatigably in search of his director’s soul, 
scrapes in at the end of the year with a film which, though not rank- 
ing gmong the best in 1943, certainly can claim to be amongst the 
most daring. In The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek he has moved a 
step nearer the achievement of that boisterous brand of screen satire 
which is presumably his goal, whilst still remaining the gay and un- 
discriminating iconoclast who lacks the inspiration of a single positive 
conviction. Sullivan’s Travels laughed at the poor and oppressed 
and was often in execrable taste ; The Palm-Beach Story poked fun 
at sentimental millionaires, which was more promising ; The Miracle 
of Morgan’s Creek jeers gaily at petit bourgeois conceptions of the 
sanctity of the marriage tie, which indeed is to venture out upon the 
thin ice of popular entertainment. Mr. Sturges always is shrewd 
enough to leaven the bitter lump with generous helpings of custard 
pie, and in The Miracle of Morgan’s Creek, William Demarest, as 
the father of the wayward heroine (Betty Hutton), who presents her 
publicity-hungry community with sextuplets fathered by an uniden- 
tified soldier, is always ready with slap-stick situations and delayed- 
action explosions of rage which are in the highest Keystone tradition. 
It is not easy to be sure that at an early stage of production there 
may not have been a single clear target for the whole hotch-potch of 
wit. Perhaps Mr. Sturges had had enough of wartime Hollywood’s 
exhibitionist determination that everybody and everything should be 
subordinated to the need to “give the boys a good time.” At any 
rate, the only benefits conferred by the local military establishments 
upon the township of Morgan’s Creek are the nationally famous sextu- 
plets, whilst the sympathetic male roles are reserved for civilians. On 
the other hand, Mr. Sturges’s intentions may have been far other- 
wise, and it would perhaps be kinder to examine his technique than 
his obscure theme. He combines Lubitsch’s early flair for the pass- 
ing visual joke with the skill which Capra once displayed in episodes 
of lightning caricature ; he mixes Marx Brothers’ fantasy with a habit 
of cutting away suddenly and irrationally to snippets of comic action 
introduced out of time sequence and purely for the ludicrous effect 
of their sudden visual impact. Mr. Sturges has become a master of 
editing tempo, he knows when to move his camera in long travelling 
shots and when to keep it static and make a virtue of its limitation of 
view ; he knows how to split our sides with laughter and he can touch 
our hearts with sentiment (a little self-consciously and defiantly, it is 
true). Yet still he has nothing to say to us which much matters to 
him ; instead of the great film director he might become, he remains 
what the Americans call a “ show-off,” albeit an extremely entertain- 


ing one. 
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Fane Eyre, the film, selects from the book the bare bones of the 
story and clothes them with good period settings and really excellent 
acting. The extravagance of some of the more sombre melodrama is 
unduly emphasised by swirling studio mists and by ever-present 
thunderstorms threatening from the backcloths and responding un- 
failingly to dramatic stimuli, but on the whole I found the film very 
moving. The dialogue is for the most part from the book, but has 
often been simplified and pruned of archaic phrases without impair- 
ing its essential character. Joan Fontaine as Jane is perhaps too 
handsom- and too reserved (the film is bound to be more objective 
and therefore less revealing of the heroine’s character than a novel 
written in the first person), but Orson Welles’s Rochester seemed to 
me to be a magnificent performance. Perhaps his style will carry 
too marked a panache for some tastes, but it is well in keeping with the 
simplified screen theme. Robert Stevenson, the British director of 
the film, and Aldous Huxley, who collaborated in the preparation of 
the script, are to be congratulated on retaining so much of the original 
quality of the novel. EpGaArR ANSTEY. 
PRAYER 


To feel once more the fresh cold touch of wintry air 
Across my face. 

While eyes are feasting on that spire in flaming West 
With sweet rapture. 

To be once more among my own folk, pale and fair, 

Grant me this grace 
Yet there, before I die, may my gaze rest, 
To recapture 

The spirit of that oft reviléd race and land 
Which still keeps more 

Than wondrous harmony, with feelings ever mine. 
Give me, O Lord, 

Once more that joy, of setting foot, with helpful hand, 
On England’s shore! 

To feel the mild caress of Northern soft sunshine, 
Not like a sword . 

Of tropic fire, that stabs to death life’s feeble core! 
In peaceful scene, 

To listen, once again, to robin, sparrow, lark! 
No wild, mad beast 

To break the dark night’s caim, with cruel, shatt’ring roar. 
Let me have seen, 

Before the final silence, or eternal dark, 
(A farewell feast 

To senses sate with riot-growth of clammy earth) 
An English spring! 

Yet once more let me see — God grant me this favour! 
A country lane, 

The new green on the hedge, the young leaf in its birth, 
And feel the sting 

Of much a sharper breeze than here, its full flavour, 


In a soft rain! 
M. H. C. Wrens. 


O Lord! 


Belgian Congo, May, 1943. 
THE SUB-CONSCIOUS I 


A sEconpD abler I 

(I know not how, or why) 

Forms with me an indissoluble conjunction, 
More than I know it knows ; 

It never needs repose ; 

But when I sleep can still serenely function. 


Why, then, should one so great 

Upon my humour wait, 

Responding passively to my suggestion? 

It works both good and ill, 

According to my will, 

And, shou!'d I stoop to sin, would raise no question, 


Yet, if, by some mischance, 

I fall into a trance, 

Subservience turns to virile intervention, 
Revealing powers so vast 

That Reason gapes aghast, 

By problems faced that pass her comprehension. 


THOMAS THORNELY. 
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LETTERS TO 


WOMEN’S MINDS 


Sir.—As one who bore a full share of the price paid in “ imprisonments, 
hunger strike, forcible feeding” and the rest in the agitation for the 
enfranchisement of women, I should like to speak a word of comfort 
10 Elizabeth Dunn, who, judging from her article in The Spectator of 
December 24th is acutely depressed about the result of it. Let me 
assure her that in common with all my fellows in that great struggle, 
I am overwhelmed with amazement at the change that has taken place 
in women’s outlook and in women’s status during the last twenty-five 
years, as well as at the revolutionary social changes that are due to 
their inclusion in the electorate. One example alone must suffice in these 
days of shortage of space and of paper. The death-rate of infants has 
fallen by more than one-half of what it was when the conflict began. 
Before that date the mortality of bees and also of pigs had been debated 
Not until Parliamentary candidates of all Parties had 
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in Parliament. 
to reckon with the votes of women were those particular domestic 
reforms put before the electors, which in the course of years have 


brought about this sensational improvement. The death-rate of babies 
has become a major political and social issue. 

To pass to the other side of the question. Miss Dunn, while she 
admits that “women have proved that they can do man’s physical 
labour,” adds that “in things philosophical, political and sociological, 
they are in the mass completely uninterested.” Let me remind her 
(in brief) that the National Food Controller has fallen back upon the 
mass of village women in village institutes in times of emergency ; 
and that practically the whole Cabinet at the cost of enormous organi- 
sation and expense summoned women from all over the country to meet 
them in private conference in the Royal Albert Hall. 

Furthermore, Elizabeth Dunn castigates “ women in the mass” because 
in these days of universal overstrain and overwork they seek escape in 
fiction, mainly in love stories. She loses sight of the fact that men 
in clubs and pubs. find escape in cards, or darts, or billiards, while 
women, because of the nature of their work, are more closely tied to 
the hearth-stone. 

Enfin, let me assure Elizabeth Dunn that never in our wildest dreams 
did we, “who fought tenaciously for the franchise,” imagine that the 
exercise of the vote would regenerate the mind and moral character 
of women in a single generation. On the contrary, we learned in the 
travail of our soul, that the law of growth operates slowly, but were 
at the same time inspired by our faith, that its results are sure.— 
Yours, &c., EMMELINE PETHICK LAWRENCE. 
11 Old Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Sir,—The article “ Women’s Minds,” by Miss Elizabeth Dunn, in last 
week's Spectator is a terrible indictment of our schools. For our schools 
must be to blame. 

Travel by "bus, or train, with any group of girls from a Secondary 
School. Listen to their conversation. Is there the slightest indication 
that they are being taught to read? None whatever—their books are all 
“text” books—however charmingly disguised—a means to an end, and 
that end the School “ Cert.,” or Higher “Cert.” There is no time to 
read anything for its own sake—no time to browse. 

And in our Public Boarding Schools, where—with no daily jovr-- 
no home “ chores,” there should be time to read, what do we find? There 
lie before me at the moment two letters from girls being educated at 
well-known schools. One is from a little girl of thirteen, at the end of 
her first term: “I am afraid I just haven’t read one book this term: you 
see, there is no time. In our House there is a rage for ‘Racing | 
and you can’t read when everyone is screaming over that.” This little 
girl when at home had been a great reader, from time to time she had 
brought me her reading lists, and I had been amazed at the width of her 
reading and her wise criticisms. 

The second letter is from an older girl, who was taken away from a 
smaller, homely school, where she had spent hours in the library reading 
every available biography. “In my eyes the House system stands con- 
demned for this alone: here are thirty of us, of all ages. We spend all 
Our spare time in one sitting-room. Apart from ‘prep.’ I never have one 
quiet moment in which to read ; there is not even five minutes’ silence 
in the dormitory.”—Yours faithfully, SCHOOLTEACHER. 


S1r,—Don’t you think that the love of fiction in females springs mainly 
from three causes? 

1. Women are much more 
fiction is mainly personal. 


interested in individuals than men and 
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2. They are much more emotional than men and fiction appeals largely 
to the emotions. 

3. They are more often than not much more dissatisfied with their 
work than men and novels are an escape. 

How much the late Miss Delafield understood that attitude in her 
own sex is shown again and again in her writing.—Believe me, yours 
faithfully, M. HAMMOND. 

75 St. Mary’s Mansions, Paddington Green, W. 2. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR EX-SERVICE MEN 


Sir,—The Labour Exchange, knowing we needed more men, recently 
sent us a carpenter, an ex-soldier, discharged through wounds. We 
tried him out in the joiners’ shop first, but found he was not a skilled man 
on the bench, and not particularly energetic either, so we sent him to 
an outside job, where a man can very often earn his money satisfactorily 
although he is unsuited to the bench. The joiner in charge outside sent 
him back after a couple of days, as being unsuitable and not worth his 
money. I had to finish him up, which worried me quite a lot. It seemed 
to me the man, having been wounded and possibly not yet fully acclima- 
tised to civilian life again, had hardly had a fair trial. I suggested to my 
shop foreman we should give him another trial on the bench before 
deciding he must go. I met the most implacable opposition from him, 
and from two or three of my regular joiners. They were emphatic that 
he showed no sign of wanting to earn his living with us, that he showed 
very little skill and that he would kill any job we put him on to. 

Now the point I want to make, Sir, is this. My men, who are good 
chaps and help each other when troubles come, were quite uninterested 
in the point that I emphasised. The man’s war service. They seemed 
utterly uninterested in that. I noted carefully their reactions to my 
remarks on the subject, and all showed the same complete disregard for 
them. I should mention that my men’s wages would not have been 
affected even if this ex-soldier had produced nothing. Their point was 
that he was a second rater, and was therefore no good to us. 

I am wondering if it would not be as well if the Government bore this 
in mind, and possibly switched on a little propaganda to remind the 
civilian world that we must do our utmost to help the ex-soldiers to 
settle down again. They are starting to flow back, and a little preparation 
might be a good thing. I am fully aware that I could have kept this 
man on to give him a further chance, but I have been an employer long 
enough to learn that it is generally advisable to heed the advice of one’s 
leading hands when a man’s worth is under consideration. It is, if you 
have the genuine co-operation of your men, nearly always right, and to 
go against it will seldom convert them to your point of view, and will 
sometimes definitely damage production. The Government’s plans for 
compulsory employment of ex-Service men will, I submit, have a better 
chance of success if a little ground work is done beforehand.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, MANUFACTURER. 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR GERMANY 


Sir,—Sir Henry Slesser’s letter raises a point concerning which there 
should surely not be the least misunderstanding. It would be intolerable 
if after winning the war we permitted the Nazi régime to be re-established 
in Germany, and a Fascist State in Italy on the ground that we were 
pledged to “ respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of Govern- 
ment under which they will live.” One must assume this to mean some 
form of representative Government in which the people have a share. 
There are many varieties, both political and industrial to choose from ; 
any attempt to set up the former régimes in Germany and Italy should 
be met with instant sanctions, because it would be a sure sign that 
preparations for another war had begun. 

Do not let us be taken in again by the cry that it does not matter 
what form of Government a country chooses. It makes all the difference 
in the world, and it is a pity that this was not explicitly stated in Article 3 
of the Atlantic Charter, but the inference is surely plain enough.— 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 

House of Commons. 


Srr,—Are not Sir Henry Slesser’s fears unfounded or, to be more precise, 
founded upon a loose interpretation of that sentence of the Atlantic 
Charter you quote? “The right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live” means exactly what it says. 
Surely neither the German nor the Italian peoples can be said to have 
“chosen” National Socialism or Fascism! These forms were imposed 
upon them from above by the elimination of opposition, which is the 
antithesis of choice. (The people’s subsequent complicity is another 
matter.) Nor does the Charter allow peoples the freedom to flout 
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International Law. May we not take it that in future the “ State” is to 

be read as the sum total of the people’s will—not as some vague and 

tyrannous entity used by a Dictator to cloak his own nefarious purposes? 

—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, F. D. MERRALLS. 
Haslemere. 


A FREE GENERAL ELECTION 


Sir.—Your plea for a free general election as soon as the occasion 
requires suggests the question, Why not free by-elections? Hitherto 
by-elections have, as a rule, been in all respects unreal. By recent 
legislation this is, however, in one important respect to be changed. All 
three Parties approve the vigorous prosecution of the war and support 
of the Government to that end. Those objects would not be affected no 
matter to which Party a successful candidate belonged, and no anti-war 
candidate can secure election even if he has three pro-war candidates 
against him. There seems, therefore, no risk to the prosecution of the 
war if we, the electors, were once again given the free choice of our 
representatives and the present objectionable practice of granting 
“coupons” to approved candidates came te an end.—Yours obediently, 
9g Lincoln Road, Oxford. ALBERT, M. HYAMSON, 


A SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEME 


Sir,—With reference to your issue of December 24th and the paragraph 
headed “ Social Security—another scheme,” I think your summary of the 
schgme is slightly misleading. You state that “The large assumption is 
made that other national expenditure could be met out of sur-tax, estate 
duties and indirect taxation,” which gives the impression that only the 
cost of the scheme itself would be borne by the 7s. income-tax, whereas 
in fact a 7s. tax would cover not merely the cost of the scheme, of all 
existing social! services including housing subsidies, of the present 
expenditure on education and £40 millions of additional expenditure 
under this head, of a free health service costing £170 millions, but also 
£100 millions of interest on the national debt. 

With regard to the estimate of £7,000 million as the national-income 
after the war, although in 1942 there, was admittedly no unemployment and 
many women were employed who would not be earning in time of peace, 
this is counterbalanced by the fact that the income earned by the four 
or five million men in the Forces is lower than the majority of them will 
be earning after the war. 

Commenting on the scheme in this week’s Economist the writer of 
the article, by whom the finances of the scheme have been given a 
searching examination, says, “ This is not a proposal for greater expendi- 
ture ; it is a proposal for a simplification and rationalisation of the scale 
of taxation and expenditure to which the community is already committed. 
It is a rearrangement in preparation for a further advance.”—Yours 
faithfully, JuLieT Ruys WILLIAMS. 


47 Eaton Place, S.W.1. 
EUGENICS 


Sir—Will you forgive an admirer from expressing his feeling that your 
notes on Eugenics in The Spectator of December 17th have not quite 
the classical approach to knowledge that we have grown to expect? 
Biometry is at least as much a science as ballistics; yet if a lecturer 
stated that the effective beaten zone of a certain weapon was so great, 
I suggest that you would not comment by asking how was a yard 
measured .and were there never any shots outside this zone? I do not 
know if you consider this a fair comparison. 

I do not belong to the Eugenics Society myself—at least so far—as 
genetics is my ‘hobby and they are inclined to compromise so much in 
dealing with humans that the basic principles are inclined to be lost. 
But I do believe that those principles are the most important things in 
the world and the knowledge and use of them can do more good to the 
human race than any amount of legislation to try to remedy their neglect. 

One need go into the higher mathematics the science uses to take a 
simple case like this. France, England and near countries suffer admittedly 
from a lack of children. Our magazine cover and other popular artists 
draw the willowy type of woman. Anyone who has spent their life 
refusing, even at a gift, a brood mare, bitch, ewe or cow which is weedy 
because they know the trouble they will have foaling, &c., them, are not 
surprised that the vogue set by the pictures should have that result. I 
hope you will forgive my approaching you, but as I said, I regard the 
subject as of such vital importance ; and hold Gregor Mendel to be the 
world’s greatest man, for he discovered the only known fact of the 
science potentially most ‘useful to man.—Yours, &c., 

J. H. W. Knicut-Bruce. 

46 Sheen Common Drive, Richmond, Surrey. 
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“ FQUALITY AND HIERARCHY” 


Sir,— 
I’m not sure if I was quite awake, 
Or whether I'll win your credence, 
But once in a tangled forest brake 
Methought I heard the ends of a snake 
Debating about precedence. 


The tail spoke first: “Shall we never be through 
This desert of briars and brambles? 

Ab ovo, sir, I have followed you, 

And this is what you have brought me to! 
I call it a filthy shambles. 


The time has come to defeudalise 
Ophidian constitution 

And move tail first.” But the head replies: 

“In view of the fact that you’ve got no eyes 
I reject the resolution.” 


Says Cauda: “Why should I need to see, 
When I’m blessed with all the sinew? 

Suppose I twist round the nearest tree, 

Would you make progress in spite of me? 
Why, you haven’t got it in you.” 


But Caput’s temper was getting frayed: 
“There’s a limit: you’ve o’erstepped it. 
Ancestral custom must be obeyed. 
Your motion is simply retrograde: 
I never can accept it.” 


“In that case surely it’s time we split.” 
And they did. But which was dafter? 
Seme think the tail had the smaller wit, 
Fer he came to a hole, fell into it, 
And was never heard of after. 


Oxford. OPHIOL ATER. 


A WORLD LESSON 


Sir,—In discussing the question of the colour bar, a few comments on 
the status of the Maoris in New Zealand may be helpful in attempting 
to arrive at a reaonable solution to this perplexing question. 

The discoverers of New Zealand found in the Maoris a very vigorous, 
intelligent race of people, imbued with great bravery, a high code of 
honour and sense of chivalry. The Maoris conducted themselves with 
great fortitude and valour in the wars which ensued, and were only 
subdued after a period of long and intermittent fighting. In spite of 
this somewhat unpromising start, nothing in the world is more highly 
becoming than the existing relations between the New Zealand European 
settler and the Maori. Maoris elect representatives of their own race to 
sit in the New Zealand House of Representatives. The State schools are 
open to their children without discrimination. A “colour bar” in a 
boarding-house or hotel is unheard of. The Maori finds himself treated 
on terms of equality with his white neighbour everywhere. 

The leaders of other countries, faced with far less serious obstacles 
than those with which New Zealand found herself confronted, may well 
take this country as a “ model” in any attempts they may make to arrive 
at a solution of this vexing question. We, for our part, may feel justly 
proud to count among the British Commonwealth of Nations a new 
country, which in the history of its short lifetime has put forward efforts 
unequalled by any other nation in the world in a desire to promote good- 
will, harmony, mutual respect and understanding between its citizens, 
irrespective of colour.—Yours, &c., P. A. ROSSITER. 

Nevill Hall, Abergavenny, Monmouth, 


HEALTH AND SOIL FERTILITY 


S1r,—The problems of physical and chemical changes in the soil are 
being solved with rapidity and certainty. Biological activities in the soil 
are another matter. The formation, breakdown and constitution of 
humus, growth substances, the life cycles and interactions of the micro- 
flora and micro-fauna are but a few aspects of soil ecology. Soil ecology 
is a difficult unsolved research problem. 

When this research,-and it is being actively undertaken, has produced 
results, backed by adequate statistical experimentation, which can be 
correlated with agriculture on a scale to permit no doubt as to the 
accuracy-of any conclusions made, then is the time to think about 
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connexions between healthy soil, healthy crops, healthy stock and healthy 


citizens. 
Chemo-therapy has enabled a striking cure of a certain form of cancer 
to be developed, but to permit adequate testing of the results, five years 
elapsed before the recent announcement Of the cure. 
Rigorous standards of judgement are just as necessary elsewhere.—Yours 


faithfully, JouHN MarsHALL. 


100 Nithdale Road, Plumstead, S.E. 18. 


THE LORD’S DAY OBSERVANCE SOCIETY 


Sir,—The campaigns of the Lord’s Day Observance Society are not 
intended as jokes, though “A Spectator’s Notebook” suggests that they 
are. I am glad that you recognise the arguable nature of ordinary com- 
mercial theatres on Sundays, but when you say that we deprive the troops 
of Sunday entertainments, you go sadly adrift. What are the facts? At 
Worcester and at Dover and at Tunbridge Wells the concerts were 
definitely advertised to and for the public, with charges for admission. 
At Dover, it is true, the revue was to be given by an all-Forces cast, but 
it was not intended only for the Forces. The matter of the charity in the 
background was not, and is not, the fundamental issue at stake. You do 
not seem to recognise that the Entertainments Act of 1932 A.D. specifically 
deprives of legal status Sunday variety and dramatic presentations, while 
at the same time making permissible certain other forms of entertainment. 
Why the promoters openly attempted to defy a reasonable law by obtruding 
variety items and drama into their programmes is worthy of closer 
investigation by responsible members of the Press. In any case, the law 
is not so obsolete as popular fancy imagines. Sunday belongs to the 
English tradition, and comes to us invested not only with Divine authority, 
but with a profound purpose. The principles which govern it ought not 
to be handed over to caprice, even in the name of freedom, for a greater 
than freedom is integrity, and less than both is license—Thanking you, 
I remain, yours sincerely, (Rev.) WALTER H. DeNBow. 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, 108 Finchley Road, N.W. 3. 


CATHOLICS AND THE EDUCATION BILL 


Sir,—It is not generally understood that the apparently obstinate attitude 
of Catholics towards the Education Bill springs from something more 
fundamental than any Government Bill. In spite of all promises of 
freedom for religion, the Government is about to compel us to send 
our children to schools which it is against our conscience to use or to 
spend sums on our own schools which it is known that we cannot possibly 
produce. Thomas More could very well speak for the Catholic Church 
now when she stands against those who once more wish to legislate 
for the moment, who think in .Time, and move for appeasement in 
spiritual matters very much as Mr. Chamberlain took the short view 
over material matters. 

The Catholic bishops think in terms of Eternity, take the long view, 
and must stand against what they know to be wrong. History has made 
More a hero, the ideal Englishman. His contemporaries, who judged 
for the moment, cut off his head. The Catholic Church remains un- 
changed. We today have the same faith as St. Thomas More, though 
to our shame we make a poor showing compared with his life. Catholicism 
is a life, not something you learn twice a week, and that is why we wish 
to educate our own children catholically—Yours faithfully, 

Er1IcA BOWMAN. 


COTTAGERS’ LIGHT 


Sir,—One of the greatest evils in the present supply of light and power 
occurs in rural districts when the two commodities, gas and electricity, are 
under the control of one company. I farm in a Hampshire valley with an 
electric main 500 yards to the north, another 1 mile to the south, and 
the Southern Railway electrified line within 200 yards. This hamlet, 
containing five farms and roughly thirty dwellings, is supplied with gas. 
Any request for an estimate for electricity brings forth a statement showing 
that the cost of cabling would run into hundreds of pounds, and further 
stating that the supply “to the premises concerned” would not justify 
the cost and labour. 

This, of course, evades the issue of a potential supply to the whole 
hamlet. The answer may be that the company concerned does not wish 
to supply electricity at the expense of gas revenue! How without com- 
pulsion from some higher authority are we to disentangle these purely 
commercial tangles?—Yours faithfully, G. T. GwyTHER. 


Islington Farm, Binsted, Alton, Hants. 
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JoHN CLARE, the Northamptonshire poet who had a brief fame while 
Keats was writing and dying, said of the close winter months that 
“The landscape sleeps in mist from morn till noon; 
And, if the sun looks through, ’tis with a face 
Beamless and pale and round, as if the moon, 
When done the journey of her nightly race, 
Had found him sleeping, and supplied his place.” 

That has not been true of rie first weeks in December this year, at 
least in mid-Kent, among the hop gardens and cherry orchards. Every 
two or three days some magic has taken possession of the skies, giving 
them a lifted, luminous quality. The sun has risen, not rosy and scarfed, 
but superb, spilling light from the first moment that his rim has flashed 
behind the ridge of the wealden hills. He has come without frost, too, 
so that the farmers could get their men out early. From my hill-top I 
have been able to see on such mornings the clear spires of smoke from 
some half-dozen engines in the fields along the valley ; and their droning, 
with the occasional flak-flak of the threshers, has reminded me of some 
weary bomber limping home from a night’s work over Germany. 

e * * 7 * 

The colours in sky and on land have been almost too much for human 
eye and imagination to absorb. A four-year-old weeping willow, which 
I set above an artificial pond when I began to make a garden here, has 
been turned to an almost oriental gold as the light poured horizontally 
through its twigs. Bedraggled old chrysanthemums, that ought to have 
been cut down a month ago, took on a second beauty and added to phe 
Ming-like quality of the morning scenes. Everything has become 
prominent, so that one has looked out in the fields, woods, hedgerows as 
though through a new, over-strong pair of spectacles. Not only the 
chrysanthemums, but mignonette, roses, Californian poppies, jasmin, 
marigolds and ornamental mints and thymes have shown up their out-of- 
season lavishness. I have been prepared for any topsy-turvy event, how- 
ever, in a year whose autumn gave me Turkey figs and French dessert 
grapes ripened on the south and west walls of an oast, from three-year- 


old plants. 


+ * + * 


What is most remarkable, perhaps, is that with all this profusion, the 
aftermath over the countryside has disappeared so quickly. Usually the 
hither-weeks of winter, before Christmas and the coming of the heavy 
weather, find the woods and hedges untidy and still blowsy. Odds and 
ends of berries and fruits hang about, too ; briony and woody nightshade 
trailing in a half deliquescent state along the lanes. But this year all that 
after-the-party residue has disappeared completely. Perhaps the cleaning 
up was done by that cruel week a month ago when a north-easter blew 
night and day, desiccating everything that it touched. 

a * * * 

Humanity has lent a hand, however, for the farmers in this part of 
the country have been moved by a common impulse. Every one of them 
seems to have become possessed by a passion for cleaning up. I have 
never seen so much hedging, ditching and lopping. And the hair-cut has 
been such a close one, a military smartness being all the fashion. Here- 
abouts we don’t do plashing. The hedges are cut vertically, and left to 
spring up again each year, with the result that they make for height rather 
than thickness, acting as wind-screens for the fruit and hops, and not as 
barriers for stock. Now they stand at least a foot lower than usual; 
and in addition far more than the customary amount of woodland has 
been cleared, to provide hop-poles and chestnut spiles for fencing. The 
hamlet above my oast has stood in the shadow of a tall copse since I 
came to live here, and has taken on from that shadiness a character slightly 
gloomy and widdershins. Now, suddenly, it has stepped out into the 
light, and I cannot recognise the cluster of roofs and the little chapel. 
They appear to be twice as many, and as gay as a Swedish village in a 
picture postcard ; almost gaudy on these queer, bright mornings. 

* * * . 

This mass-action by the farmers has affected me too. I find, with 
almost amused surprise, that my vegetable garden is already dug and 
limed ; the compost spread and the bonfire reduced to potash ready for 
the currant bushes. Really, for the moment there is nothing left to do 
except attend to the new lawns. But that is enough, for it means under- 
taking that detestable job of rolling. How like a treadmill it is, especially 
when single-handed, with neither gardener nor boy (for there is no 
“luxury” labour in these parts). But next June, during one swallow- 
haunted evening, I shali probably wander out and recognise with awe the 
velvet depths of green, that very essence of a garden’s beauty, which my 
lawns will have taken on as a result of my present drudgery. And I am 
certain that the moral smugness of that recognition will repay me for the 
present humiliation and masochism, RICHARD CHURCH. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Allenby by Wavell 


10s. 6d.) 





Allenby in Egypt. By Lord Waveill. (Harrap. 


Tuts, of course, is a very good book ; for that is what we have learnt 
to expect from the author. The matter is absorbingly interesting, 
and the manner is as good as the matter ; the story, full of dramatic 
interest, loses nothing in the telling. The style is lucid and eco- 
nomical in language ; what is left unsaid and to the imagination of 
the reader contributes almost as much to the story as what is said. 
The chief actors on the stage are left by the author to speak for 
themselves—or rather, as we must say in the case of Allenby, to act 
for themselves. For, as we are reminded, Allenby never would 
speak for himself. Saad Zaglul, the King, Adly and others in Egypt 
occupy the front of the stage ; Curzon, Lloyd George, Milner and 
Chamberlain are rather more to the back of it, but have, of course, 
decisive roles to play. And the reader is sensible all the while of 
the somewhat chilly atmosphere of Whitehall. And how familiar 
is the scene. We seem to have seen and heard it all before. Not 
here and now only—in Egypt—but in other parts of the British 
Empire for many a long day! 

First, an ambiguous situation about which the author says “It 
is not the British way to deal with a problem of this sort logically 
or directly. Their position in Egypt was anomalous and has never 
been defined ; their legal status in the Sudan would be even more 
difficult to regularise.” Exactly! Years ago Theodore Roosevelt 
told us “to get in or get out” of Egypt. But at the time when 
this story opens, we were neither wholly in nor wholly out and 
still wondering how to resolve the difficulty! Second, an insensi- 
tiveness to the facts of the situation, let alone to its “ nuances.” 
“The instructed few,” says Lord Wavell, “were aware of the 
problems and the dangers, but all had completely failed to gauge 
the growth of national spirit and the intensity with which both 
the educated classes and the illiterate fellahin felt their grievances.” 
Third, we have, on the one hand, the strong man on the spot and, 
on the other, a well-meaning but distant Foreign Office—and a good 
deal more than two thousand miles between them. 

Finally, there is the “chorus” made up in the front ranks of a 
British Community longing for “the gocd old days of Cromer” 
and the “strong hand” (not finding Allenby strong enough for 
them!) and in the rear ranks, students, agitators and the great mass 
of the population on whose b:half, ostensibly, all this “to do” was 
about. “ Plus ¢a change: plus c’est la méme chose,” one is disposed 
to say That, at all events, was the back-ground against which 
the author draws his portrait of the man: for this book is primarily 
about Allenby, written in the hope that the story “will enable a 
better judgement of his career and character to be made.” The book 
opens and closes with a reprint of the prologue and epilogue of 
the previous volume published in 1940. “ Allenby the Man” and 
“ Allenby the General” are here summarised. All those who served 
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under “the Chief” or in other ways knew him will admire the 
faithfulness of the portrait; while the reader who has not known 
him will get confirmation of it in the story here told. 

The scene opens in Syria and Palestine when Allenby’s responsi- 
bilities stretched from his base in Egypt to Syria. Here he had 
three main problems: The Turks who refused to disband their 
armies in compliance with the terms of the armistice. In a lightning 
visit to Constantinople Allenby’s “ inflexible determination ” solved 
that problem. The second was Syria. Here his authority prevented 
a conflict between Arab and French. The third was Palestine, 
The author refers to Allenby’s negative views about Zionism. They 
were negative at the time; but they changed. In his book The 
Zionist Movement Boehm says “The General who took such a 
sceptical view of Zionism originally now declared that it was one 
of the proudest moments of his life to be able to witness the opening 
ceremony of the Hebrew University being performed by Lord 
Balfour.” From the time when they first met in Palestine in 1918, 
Allenby had a great admiration and affection for the Zionist leader, 
Dr. Weizmann, and in the course of years his interest in the Move- 
ment deepened. 

But the main part of this book is devoted to events in Egypt, 
where Allenby’s six years (1919-1925) fall into two parts. The first 
three of these he spent obtaining a workable policy on which to 
base our post-war relations with Egypt. He passed the last three 
years in superintending the beginnings of the new régime which 
resulted from that policy. It was a period of vexation and dis- 
appointment ; it culminated in a senseless crime, for which some 
held Allenby’s forbearance largely responsible ; it ended with his 
resignation in circumstances of misunderstanding and irritation. 

That is the story, crowded with events; the release of Zaglul 
within a week of Allenby’s arrival in Egypt; the Milner Mission 
in December, 1919 ; the re-arrest of Zaglul in 1921 ; the Declaration 
of 1922 and Allenby’s difference of opinion with the Foreign Office 
about it ; (the Government said “ safeguards first and independence 
afterwards”; Allenby said “independence first and we are quite 
strong enough to maintain the safeguards ”) ; Allenby’s return home 
in February, 1922, when he announced to his friends that he was 
“not going to budge an inch and was not going to argue”; his 
interviews with Lloyd George and Curzon, in the course of which 
he said to the latter, who had asked plaintively how they were to 
find a successor to him, “If you ask my advice send as good a man 
as me and a better, if you can find him”; 1923, “the birth of a 
new order in Egypt” ; 1924, “ Zaglul’s Year ” ; and finally, assassina- 
tion of the Sirdar and Allenby’s resignation in strange circum- 
stances. 

All these events are told with sobriety and understanding, and 
the book ends with the epilogue and some account of Allenby’s 
latter days and quotations from some of his speeches. The book is 
in every way worthy of the man about whom in the last lines the 
author says “He was a great Englishman; may his example live 
and inspire us all in the testing years that lie ahead.” This is a 
fascinating book ; doubly so. For he who has written this, the latest 
chapter in the History of the British in Egypt, is now, himself, 
“writing” a momentous chapter in the history of the British in 
India. The author has become Viceroy. We turn our eyes from 


Cairo to Delhi with a feeling of great expectations. 
WYNDHAM DEEDES. 


Saxons and Danes in England 


Anglo-Saxon England. By F. M. Stenton. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
21s.) 

IN this, the fifth winter of our discontent, a text-book appears relating 
to the history of England between the Teutonic settlements of the 
fifth century and the Domesday Survey. The description is perhaps 
repellent. “The rough course of those lawless times ” may seem to 
some today, as to Sir William Temple long ago, to be “too ignoble 
a subject for a good historian.” No reader of Professor Stenton, 
however, will be likely to question either the importance of his 
subject or the relevance of his account of “the childhood of our 
age—the explanation of its manhood.” This is no book designed to 
meet the wishes of undergraduates in a hurry. It has an interest 
that is almost thrilling. I hope it will attract the readers it deserves, 
for in it an erudition which, on these matters, is probably unrivalled, 
has been distilled into a lucidity which appears effortless. This is 
history. It is also literature. 

To appreciate the achievement one must observe its setting. 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship has flourished since -the sixteenth century, 
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and during the Victorian age, in particular, the resources of philology, 
comparative jurisprudence, textual criticism and topography were all 
brought to bear upon its problems. But the results of this multi- 
tudinous endeavour (to which Mr. Stenton notably contributed) were 
scattered ; they dealt with technicalities ; they were embedded in 
outworn controversies ; they were unsynthesised. Here was a great 
opportunity for the rare man who might be competent to take it. 
long 


This book assesses the research of three generations in a 
narrative which combines authority with charm. 
If, therefore, the theme is familiar, the treatment is new. A wealth 


of fresh illustrative detail stamps this work as original, and on many 
points the emphasis has changed. Thus, the Teutonic settlements 
are here seen in new perspective ; the debt of England to her Mercian 
kings is increased ; and, later, Scandinavia looms so large that hence- 
forth it will be tempting to speak of the concluding centuries of 
this epoch as Anglo-Danish rather than Anglo-Saxon. These are 
large matters, but they are not what gives final distinction to this 
book. Through the medium of his austere and efficient prose, Mr. 
Stenton has brought a remote age to life. What have hitherto been 
names have become personalities. Here, for instance, is the best 
existing account of Alfred. Wilfred, ®heodore, Offa and Dunstan 
claim an almost intimate acquaintance. And, most notable of all, St. 
Boniface, the English apostle to Germany, emerges at last into his 
proper position among the greatest of English worthies. The most 
influential pages in this book will be those which concern ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Its best chapter deals with the Anglo-Saxon church in 
the eighth century, and it reads like a saga of heroic achievement. 
Indeed, his admiration for the persisting culture of the Anglo-Saxon 
church makes Mr. Stenton greet the Normans when they come with 
a certain frigidity. He is less interested in the Scandinavians on the 
Seine than when they come from elsewhere, and he takes less care 
to depict their native customs. Nevertheless, he does magnificent 
justice to their achievement in reorganising England upon a feudal 
plan, and his portrait of William the Conqueror, if unsympathetic, 
is masterly. The book ends, however, as if inevitably, on a note of 
tragedy. 

It is a fine story, finely told. The general reader must make some 
concessions. He will not welcome Eadwig for Edwy, or Ceadda for 
Chad. But he will never be bored ; nor—such is the skill of pre- 
sentation—will he perhaps always realise that he is perusing a work 
of fundamental scholarship. To discover the immediate predecessor 
of this book, it were necessary to go back almost exactly a century 
to the day when Kemble issued his “Saxons in England,” with 
the following observations: “On every side of us thrones totter, and 
the deep foundations of society are convulsed ; shot and shell sweep 
the streets of capitals which have long been pointed out as the chosen 
abodes of order ; cavalry and bayonets cannot control populations 
whose loyalty has become a proverb.” Kemble’s work survived the 
stresses of his time because of its own merits, and because he con- 
ceived his subject as “ grave and solemn.” Now, when his successor 
has at last arrived, I doubt if Mr. Stenton would wish for other 
words in order to discriminate between the permanence and the 
mutability of all terrestrial things. Davin DOUGLAS. 
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A Servant of Music 


The Unashamed Accompanist. By Gerald Moore. (Ascherberg 
Hopwood. 6s.) 

Goop books on music are sufficiently rare to justify a warm welcome 
to Mr. Gerald Moore’s unpretentious but valuable book on a much 
neglected aspett of the art, namely, accompaniment at the pianoforte 
of solo vocalists and instrumentalists. It is unfortunate that the 
words “ accompaniment” and “ accompanist,” with their suggestion 
of a secondary role ever came into general use. That they did so 
is in itself sufficient evidence of a low musical standard, for there 
can be no such thing in the making of concerted music as an inferior 
part. It is true that the majority of music lovers are amateurs in 
a definitely derogatory sense. They love music, but imperfectly, 
and like imperfect lovers in all spheres they tend to take their own 
defects for merits and ascribe their own lack of appreciation to 
faults in the object of their love while being generally quite 
incapable of real critical discrimination. 

Those who have heard Mr. Gerald Moore “ accompanying” 
vocalists or instrumentalists in the concert hall will not need to be 
told by me that he is one of the very few accompanists in this country 
who are botn good musicians and artists. When he sits down to the 
pianoforte with a good singer we are sure to enjoy an hour or two 
of delight, and if you cannot hear the reason why with your own 
ears you may find the explanation in this honest and sensible book. 
It is a book which every young music lover should read, for it 
will send him into the concert hall with re-awakened ears. It is 
no exaggeration to say that to a large proportion of every audience 
at a song recital the pianoforte part is inaudible, even when an 
artist such as Mr. Gerald Moore is accompanying. This is because 
their musical sense is so rudimentary that their attention can only 
take in the vocal line ; just as at the opera a very large percentage 
of every audience can only grasp the dramatic action on the stage— 
helped by a vague sense of the emotional background supplied by 
the general character of the music—but actually hears nothing in 
detail of what is happening in the orchestra. 

It is the detail that matters and Mr. Gerald Moore’s book helps 
to explain to the listeners what this musical detail is which makes 
all the difference between dullness and art; in the listener between 
boredom and del:ght. A fine artist like Mr. Gerald Moore should 
be asked by concert-givers (especially by organisations such as 
C.E.M.A.) for his advice in the selection of singers. He could tell 
them better than anyone who should be allowed to sing Schubert, 
for example, to the forces and throughout the provinces. One real 
singer accompanied, in a double sense, by Mr. Gerald Moore, sent 
round the provinces to sing Schubert’s songs would do more for 
the musical education of the people of this country than twenty 


years of the B.B.C. programmes. | Ae 
Diagnosis of Crime 
Crime and Psychology. By Claud Mullins. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. CLaup MULLINS admits that all the psychologists he consulted 
will “ probably disagree with parts of the book.” ‘The same is likely 
to be true of all those who read it. Nevertheless, there is so much 
that is basically sound in his constructive criticisms of the present 
system of administering justice, that it is greatly to be hoped that 
it will be widely read by ‘all who administer Justice today. 

The most convincing chapter is the one on the need for remands 
for full investigation on the history and environment of the defendant 
before passing sentence. Although this is the usual practice in Courts 
which meet regularly each week, it is seldom done by country 
Benches which meet irregularly and may be composed of different 
Justices at each session. Either pre-trial enquiries, which the author 
most strongly condemns, or else sentences without enquiries, is the 
common practice... He makes it abundantly clear that, in the vast 
majority of cases, it is impossible to give a right sentence unless 
the Bench has a full knowledge of the personality of the defendant. 

“ At present the law demands that delinquents are either generally 
responsible or generally irresponsible—but psychology teaches that 
there are innumerable half-way houses” (p. 21). Such cases can 
only be diagnosed by qualified psychiatrists, and it is essential to 
obtain their reports before deciding how to treat them. This applies 
to “all sexual crimes of whatever nature, to arson and perhaps t 
repeated cases of theft” (p. 157), as well as to many others of 
which examples are given. There are some interesting illustrations, 
both successes and failures, of cases where, instead of a prison 
sentence, Mr. Mullins has, with the consent of the prisoners, placed 
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treating Hospital in the Empire, research into 
Cancer is unremittingly purswed at the Christie 
Hospital, Manchester. Funds are urgently required 


and your donation earmarked “Cancer Research” 


will be gratefully acknowledged. 
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on probation with a condition that they obtain treatment by a 
psychiatrist. Not all cases are willing or suitable to have such 
treatment, and of those who are, the treatment is often hampered 
by causes which are enumerated. 

Although a psychiatrist is attached to the Remand Home of the 
Juvenile Courts and in the Remand Prisons for the adults in London, 
from whom diagnostic reports and suggestions as to disposal can be 
obtained, there are extremely few places where treatment can be 
given. Outside of London, even diagnostic reports often cannot 
be got. Claud Mullins emphasises the need for such opinions to be 
obtainable by every Court in the country. 

One of the most suggestive chapters is the one on Court pro- 
cedure, the need for “the most informal procedure consistent with 
dignity ” (p. 176), and for eliminating fear, so that both the witnesses 
and the defendants can be more at ease in giving evidence, and the 
latter in cross-examination. 

Many of the reforms for which Claud Mullins pleads are to be 
found working in the Juvenile Courts today. He strongly protests 
against the present éaw by which juveniles and young persons charged 
with homicide are tried by a judge and jury, and by which all 
over the age of 14, charged with an indictable offence, have the 
right to be so tried. He holds that a Judge of the High Court 
should hear such cases in a Juvenile Court. Furthermore, he con- 
demns child witnesses in cases of sex assault appearing before a 
jury, and advocates “a new kind of Court” (p. 200) for hearing 
such cases. 

The last chapter emphasises the necessity for all Magistrates to 
study the possibilities and limitations of psychological treatment, 
for “more than common sense is needed” in sentencing a prisoner. 

“Our Bench is an amateur Bench after the facts are proved, and 
an amateur Bench it is likely to remain. But even an amateur 
golfer takes lessons and does not rely on common sense to teach 
him to keep his eye on the ball” (p. 225). It is a challenging, 
readable and instructive book, and many of the reforms advocated 
can be introduced without legislation. Basit L. Q. HENRIQUES 


Fiction 
Pemberton. By David Footman. (The Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
I’m a Stranger Here Myself. By Anthony Thorne.’ (Heinemann. 


7s. 6d.) 
There Was No Yesterday. 
woode. 98.) 
The Late Widow Twankey. 
Mr. Davip FooTtMan’s novel Pemberton is a sufficientiy hard-boiled 
affair, which is as it should be, since political chaos is its main-spring. 
Vuchinia is a small republican State in the Balkans. An Englishman, 
who knew the place in pleasanter times, arrives, after an interval of 
fifteen years, in the capital, Tsrnigrad, looking for a useful war-time 
job. It is he who tells the story. He is made cipher officer at the 
understaffed British Legation. He then starts asking questions about 


By John Stuart Arey. (Eyre and Spottis- 


By Rachel Ferguson. (Cape. 7s. 6d) 
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What is the use of 
a new-born child? 


When Faraday was demonstrating the 
experiment which led to the wonderful 
electrical machines of today, he was asked 
* What is the use of such knowledge?” 
* What is the use of a new-born child?” 
he replied. Without Faraday’s dis- 
coveries, there could have been no electricity 
supply. 

When people ask “ What is the use of 
Edmundsons?" the answer is that we 
also are pioneers and have reorganised the 
distribution of electricity to a quarter of 
the area of England and Wales, improved 
the services and brought rural prices below 
those ruling in some built-up areas. In fact, 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION 


A Private Enterprise serving, through sixteen companies, a quarter of the area of England and Wales 


the record of Edmundsons is one 
answer to those who say “ What 
is the use of private enterprise ?” 
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previous friends and acquaintances, among them Pemberton. [It 
seems that his old companion, once the gayest of gay night-birds, has 
host a great deal of plumage: various stories and rumours are current, 
including an ugly one of pro-German activities. In fact the Legation 
people would like him to clear out of Vuchinia for good, so dubious 
has his reputation become. It is suggested that the narrator might 
attempt a little tactful persuasion ; he is much too astute to commit 
himself. And, anyway, he has always liked Pemberton, whom he 
remembered had never been very popular in the Legation set. The 
Germans are everywhere in Tsrnigrad, for it is the spring of 1941. 
The Greeks were holding on. Rumania had gone, Bulgaria too, and 
Yugoslavia was trembling on the brink. Pemberton is found in one 
of the night haunts. He has come down in the world, for various 
good and sufficient reasons, but he is more than delighted to see his 
old friend again. He tells many things of the inner state of Vuchinian 
affairs. An underground movement exists already among people 
dissatisfied with the crooked politicians and hating the Germans, 
Pemberton wants the British Minister to give practical help in the 
shape of money, guns and ammunition. A meeting is arranged, but 
it proves most unsatisfactory to everyone concerned. Presently it is 
learned that the Prime- Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
have gone to Vienna. This is followed by a coup d’état and a general 
strike. Two of the chief principal insurgents are slain by treachery. 
Later news comes that the Germans are on the march. The denoue- 
ment is excellent. Mr. Footman controls his material with great skill, 
the result is both entertaining and refreshing. 

Mr. Anthony Thorne gives a lively autobiographical account of life 
as an ordinary seaman aboard an armed merchant cruiser in I’m a 
Stranger Here Myself. All the factual details of a seaman’s life in 
war time are done with brilliance, and the author’s portraits of his 
companions drawn with an impressive simplicity. Very little 
happens: the author joins his mess aboard the ex-liner and relates 
the reception he receives from the other ngembers of P.6, Striper, 
Whacker, Bungy, Knocker and the rest. He soon becomes Thorney, 
The ship is first used as a troop carrier ; the men go ashore at its 
port of call, and then the ship makes its tedious return as convoy 
escort. The author understands. the insularity of seamen, he is 
sensible to the complexities rising from the way of life they follow, 
their problems have been his own ; he has responded with sympathy 
and imagination. The subjective portrait of the narrator himself is 
less satisfactory, it is too self-consciously literary and not always 
convincing. But the excellences of the book are so many and various 
that few readers will be daunted by its flaws. 

The delectable county of Merioneth forms a background for Mr. 
Arey’s second novel. Perhaps the reviewers (oneself included) praised 
his first effort too highly, for There was No Yesterday is a little too 
slick, brittle and facile. The author can write readable narrative, he 
can contrive a plot, provide exciting development and detail: but his 
major characters are stagey, they lack the individuality and depth of 
living creatures, so that they are bores in the fatal sense of failing to 
rouse the reader’s interest in their personalities. The minor 
characters, on the other hand, are again well observed and carry con- 
viction: the malevolent midwife and the doomed home-guard are but 
two examples. This time Mr. Arey has allowed his sense of selectien 
to run wild, cluttering up his narrative with much lumber in the way 
of medical what-nots and special pleas. How can he imagine that 
the digestive powers of a normally healthy infant are deserving of 
three separate and detailed accounts? The book has several sub- 
plots, but the main theme details the heroic struggle of an elderly 
ailing general practitioner, with a foreseen epidemic of paratyphoid 
in a small seaside resort ; in the face of opposition by the owner of 
the local bun factory and the Medical Officer of Health for the 
district, among other obstructionists. 

Miss Ferguson’s high spirits gush like an oil well in her frolic The 
Late Widow Twankey, which is all about double life in the pantomime 
village of Daisydown, with its sinister yet giddy inhabitants. What 
a performance, but the joke goes on—like mast pantomimes—for far 
too long. And in the end one feels let down, since Dame Durden 
is not a man in disguise, or Prince Charming a woman! What is 
even worse both Cinderella and the Sleeping Beauty fail to hook him! 
One can only suppose that Mrs. Beech was a witch and even smarter 
at the game of magic than any vicar’s wife has the right to be. 

JoHN Hampson. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 251 
[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this 7¢ rossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
January 11th Enve should be received not later. than first pos it th day and 
must bear the vord,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2'\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 

The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















ACROSS 7. How not and how to carve topside 
($, 3 ’ 
1. Keynote of Mr. Middleton’s advice to a * But Pes .... No use to talk to 
extravagant gardeners ? me.”’. (A. E. Housman) 3, 3, 6.) 
8. Here one might find far more than one 13. Encourage. 
sweet tooth. 15. They go beneficially to one’s head. 
9. He spoils the party in short. 17. Peculiar medicine. 
11. Back for a duck. 20. Untidy cubs. 
12. Funeral dirge about the rose ? 23. Bucolic. 
14. Getting a move on. 24. What one would expect to find in 


a rustic almshouse. 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 249 


16. Ground nuts. 
18. “ Her march is o’er the mountain waves. 
Her home is on the... .’’ (Campbell). 
19. Confused, I trip mates, and do not 
therefore display it. (4, 6). 
. Where you would have fou ind part of 





21 
14 before 1872. 

22. “And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could . . . forbear to cheer” 
(Macaulay). 

25. It would suit musicians but not 
fishermen. 

26. Such procedure is adopted for divers 
reasons. 

27. O claim no star, even paradoxically 


here ! 
DOWN 


It is well with the saint. 

The exhausted oarsman’s cry. 
Fashionable by the Dead Sea. 
Car gambles (anag.). 

It’s rich. 

Drink in a gale. 








PAR NS 





SOLUTION ON JANUARY 14th 


The winner of Crossword No. 249 is Miss RussELL, 9 Hill Terrace, 
Arbroath, Angus. 




















No better tribute to K.L.G. plugs could be paid than in 
the fact that the 
made motor 
These 
for use in 


Authorities will not allow any to be 


for car or commercial vehicle engines. 
” 


famous “ Corundite” plugs have to be reserved 
“ boosted ” aeroplane and other high efficiency 
engines, but when happier times come the technical 
development which has taken place will be very much to 


the advantage of all petrol engine users. 
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SY APPOINTMENT 
G gi 
” ee or LR 4 w4 Vg SA om, 
CC sah 3S. 7 iy @ 4g 
For nearly half a century the world’s greatest 


artists have entrusted the permanent reproduction 


of their art to “‘His Master’s Voice” — exclusively. 


Purity of tone and quality of reproduction have 
therefore become a tradition with ‘His Master’s 
Voice” 
Master’s Voice” 
enable you to hear the world’s greatest artists as 


. a tradition which ensures that “His 


radio sets and radio-gramophones 


they would wish to be heard. 


‘HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Radio Receivers—Radio-Gramophones 


We regret that no Radiograms and only very few 
Radio Receivers are available for the time being. 














The cigarette* with the natural 


filter—cotton wool—which 


absorbs all the dust as well as 
A 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


* For * Virginia’ Smokers 


20 for 2/4 
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: THE SOLDIERS’ SAILORS’ & AIRMEN’S : 
: FAMILIES ASSOCIATION by sending a dona- = 
: tion to 247 Regent Street : 
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Shorter Notices 


A Portrait of Canada, 
Press. 10s. 6d. 
Britain and Canada. 





By Jasper H. Stembridge. (Oxford University 


By Gerald S. Graham. (Longmans. 6d.) 

THE temptation to spend six.montis in a country, then come home 
ind write a book about it is generally one to be resisted; but 
Mr. Stembridge has succeeded better than most in this hazardous 
undertaking. He went to Canada early in 1939, forgetting to take 
the maps which he had prepared in advance, but equipped with 
what was far more important—a trained power of observation, a 
receptive mind and an engaging personality. On arrival in Canada, 
Mr. Stembridge immediately set out for the North-West, where 
the adventurous developments already going forward, plus the 
magnificence of the scenery, plus the undoubted charm of 
Westerners, so fired his imagination that his book devotes seventy-six 


pages to British Columbia, Alberta and the North-West Territories, 
leaving the rest of the country to scramble for the remaining 


seventy-three. But although his treatment of a great part of Canada 
is of necessity superficial, Mr. Stembridge has a way of laying his 
hand on essential facts, and although what he gives us is a sketch 
rather than a portrait, the result is a good likeness. 

Longmans Green have added another to their pamphlets on the 
British Commonwealth—Britain and Canada. The author, Gerald 
Graham, is Associate Professor of History at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, and he has done a clear and scholarly job. He has traced 
the history of Anglo-Canadian relations with precision and sym- 
pathy, and he has done it in neat, racy English which is good to read. 
Bird Music. By A. L. Turnbull. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE is genuine need for a sound, practical book on the “ language ” 
of birds; and although the high hopes with which one opens Mr. 
Turnbu!l’s well-written book are not fulfilled in the reading, there 
is nevertheless much here to interest the amateur. The book is 
intended for those who already possess a working knowledge of 
bird-life—with three special chapters of rather obvious good advice 
for beginners. Perhaps the best sections are those dealing with 
such subjects as the How and Why of bird-song, mimicry, simula- 
tion and the “component elements of bird-song.” Mr. Turnbull 
knows his subject, has plenty of enthusiasm, and keeps a healthily 
open mind on some of the theories so emphatically put forward by 
certain modern ornithologists. The weakest part of his book is, 
unfortunately, that to which the student will most frequently wish 
to turn: namely, his analyses of the songs of both our major and 
minor “ melodists.” It would indeed be difficult for anyone not 
already acquainted with the songs and calls of these birds to locate 
them from Mr. Turnbull’s rather vague descriptions. He does 
wisely to avoid any parallel with our own musical notation ; but at 
the same time it must be owned that the bird-lover will get more 
help in his attempts at identification from either the literary 
descriptions of Coward or the ingenious metaphors of Hudson. 
Forty-six quite astonishing bird-photographs (mostly by Mr. Ian 
Thomson), though of necessity they can add nothing to illuminate 
the text, do of themselves make this little book a delight to possess. 


Starting our - 


labours afresh 
1885-1944 


FTER nearly 60 years we are facing conditions which 
must call forth all our energies to counteract the evil ALF,SARAH and 


influences and distress which war has created. Our the LITTLE UN 
difficulties are many, but our opportunities are boundless, 
on a new year full of confidence 
Is practical ways we seek to attract our young folk, comfort the aged and the 

lonely, relieve the sick and suffering, help the destitute and distressed, and 
give fresh hope to the tempted and fallen. 
“THE BEST FOR THE POOREST,” the motto which was adopted in 1885, is still 
our aim. Will you help us to achieve it? Our need is urgent. Please send a 
New Year's gift to 
The Rev. The’ — Superintendent of 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 








31, 1943 . 


For the vast majority of investors 1943 has been a good year, 
Those who have been content or been compelled to hold gilt-edged 
securities have seen values well maintained, while substantial capital 
appreciation has rewarded most of the more venturesome spirits who 
have been willing to shoulder risks, What awaits us in 1944? So 
far as gilt-edged stocks are concerned, my view is that values will 
hold up well whether or not hopes of victory in Europe are realised, 
That is a measure of my confidence in the Government’s power 
to keep money cheap and prevent a runaway rise in the cost of 
living. The future of equity prices is a much more complex matter, 
Taking the speculative markets as a whole, there can be no doubt 
that after the steady rise of the past two years the scope for further 
improvement is much smaller. In the obvious post-war recovery 
groups (e.g. London stores, building shares) it is hard to find attrac- 
tive purchases at current prices, at least among the acknowledged 
leaders. Investors will have to be content to go out further into the 
by-roads and be content with the less marketable shares which still 
offer scope for capital gain. 


SOUTH AMERICAN BANKING 


A high level of business activity in the South American countries 
is clearly reflected in the latest balance-sheet of the Bank of London 
and South America drawn up at September 30th, 1943. Total assets 
have risen during the. year from £92,913,975 to £115,174,352, while 
deposits have risen by over £21,000,000 to £93,360,941. Like other 
banking institutions this bank had applied a considerable proportion 
of its additional resources in reinforcing its cash holding, which has 
risen from £26,301,478 to £37,735,177. It has been fortunate, how- 
ever, in being able to expand its advances, this item appearing at 
£34,731,536, against £27,000,813 at September 30th, 1942. Advances 
now amount to 37 per cent. of deposit liabilities, while the cash ratio 
is Over 40 per cent. 

Side by side with this expansion net profits show a further increase 
at £655,475, against £636,546, both figures being struck after pro- 
viding for bad and doubtful debts and for legal reserves in South 
America. Once again the 6 per cent. dividend is covered by a large, 
margin which makes the £5 stock units, now quoted around £69, an 
attractive banking investment, even though the yield is rather less 
than 3} per cent. In his survey Lord Wardington emphasises the 
need for British industrialists to adjust their technique to the many’ 
economic changes brought about by war-time conditions. He calls 
attention to the increase in the quantity and variety of local factory 
output and to the development of heavy industries, such as iron and 
steel, in Brazil and Peru. He is confident, however, that with 
careful study of market requirements, combined with up-to-date 
salesmanship, British manufacturers will be able to regain a great: 
part of South American markets. 


AUSTRALIA REPAYS 


While Australia has been much less fortunate than India in accu- 
mulating sterling balances during the war, she is nevertheless able 
to effect some reduction in her London indebtedness. On 
January Ist, 1944, the Commonwealth will repay the £4,491,129 of 
34 per cent. stock maturing, in addition to which she has recently 
repaid advances made by the U.K. Government amounting to 
£12,000,000. Even these repayments will still leave Australia with 
a large reserve of sterling, which may well amount to £50,000,000. 
It would thus be within her power to redeem the next two compul- 
sory maturities, amounting to just over £12,000,000, without making 
any conversion offer. These maturities are £8,125,428 of Common- 

ealth 3 per cent. which falls due on October rst, 1944, and 
£3,958,800 of Queensland 3} per cent. due for repayment on 
January Ist, 1945. Whether the Australian authorities will choose 
to draw on their sterling balances for this purpose, only time will 
show. Much will depend on market conditions then ruling. So, 
too, prevailing conditions will decide whether the Commonwealth 
will be able to deal economically with a long list of optional maturi- 
ties in 1945. Six loans are involved, amounting together to ovet 
£108,000,000 and all carrying interest at 5 per cent. There should 
be a good opportunity here of effecting a substantial reduction in 
the annual interest bill, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CARRERAS, LIMITED 








Jue fortieth annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was held on 
December 22nd at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, London. 

Sir Edward S. Baron, chairman and managing director, presided. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—It gives me pleasure to 
meet you again and to be able to report continued progress. 

A SOURCE OF SATISFACTION AND PRIDE 

This annual meeting is our fortieth, and, I think you will be agreed 
that the achievements gained and the progress made since our formation 
must be a source of satisfaction and pride to all those concerned. Never 
during these 40 years have we failed to pay a “dividend. 

The net balance carried to the appropriation account, after charging 
directors’ fees, ample depreciation, superannuation contributions, War 
Damage contributions due, is £3,629,974, a new record in our history. 
This in a large measure can be attributed to revised methods, more efficient 
machinery, and altered conditions which have enabled us to obtain a 
greater Output of cigarettes than any of us could have possibly anticipated 
when I addressed you a year ago. 


PROVISION FOR TAXATION 

You will note that the amount provided for taxation, both Excess Profits 
Tax and income tax, in the accounts is £2,837,.695, representing approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. of our earnings, an increase of something under 
"400,000 on last year’s figure; this does not mean that some of our 
additional profit escapes taxation, but is due to the fact that last year 
we had to provide an amount in excess of a year’s taxation, so that the 
whole of our expected liability on all profits made up to October 31st, 1942, 
would be covered. 

The appropriation account also shows the amounts already paid in 
dividends—{279,189—and the net sum necessary to provide a final 
dividend of 174 per cent. on all classes of ordinary shares—{343,023— 
which is recommended to you to-day. 

Your board has given this subject very careful consideration, and now 
that the company’s liability for taxation has been covered up to date, 
and the general position is so sound, it is felt that there is no reason 
whatever why the rate of dividend which was in forte at the beginning 
of the war should not be restored. The proposal is therefore made that 
a final dividend of 174 per cent. shall be paid on the ordinary shares of 
all three classes, making 30 per cent. for the year. 

The report was adopted. 


RHOKANA CORPORATION, LIMITED 








THE twenty-first ordinary general meeting of Rhokana_ Corporation, 
Limited, was held on December 22nd in London, the Rt. Hon. The 
Lord Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The directors report circulated with the accounts included the follow- 
ing: — 

The production of copper and cobalt at the mine has proceeded 
satisfactorily throughout the year. 

The balance of the profit and loss account for the year ended June 30th, 
1943, Which has been carried to an appropriation account, was 
{2,187,252 ; the balance brought forward from the year ended June 3oth, 
1942, was £254,628, making a total of £2,441,880. Against this the 
directors have made appropriations as follows:—Taxation, £753,833; 
preference shares redemption fund, £7,500; general reserve account, 
£500,000 ; dividends on preference shares paid on December 3Ist, 1942, 
and June 30th, 1943, £82,500 ; interim dividend of Io per cent. (2s. per 
unit of stock) on the ordinary and “A” stock was paid on August 13th, 
1943, in respect of the year ended June 30th, 1943, £250,000. The 
directors now recommend the payment of a final dividend of 15 per 
cent. (3s. per unit of stock) on the ordinary and “A” stock, in respect 
of the year ended June 30th, 1943; under 84(D) of the Articles of 
Association, the directors are entitled to additional remuneration of 
£31,250, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £441,797. 

Since the date of the balance sheet, the Corporation’s holding in 
Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, has been reduced to 1,300,000 shares 
as the result of the sale of 279,270 shares, of which the members were 
advised in a notice dated August 16th, 1943. The directors’ report and 
accounts of Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, for the year ended June 
30th, 1943, have not been issued. 

The Corporation’s holding in Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, 
Limited, has, since the date of the balance sheet, been reduced by the 
sale of £260,000 of ordinary stock, of which the members were advised 
in the notice referred to above, and by the sale of a further £63,150 
stock on the open market. The Corporation’s holding is now, therefore, 
{2,000,000 stock. The operating and profit and loss account of that 
company for the year ending March 3Ist, 1943, was £336,691. After 
deducting the balance brought forward from the year ending March 31st, 
1942, and providing £21,666 for taxation and £137,061 for depreciation 
— account, a credit balance of £59.000 was carried to the balance 
sheet. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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To promote 


general 
well-being 


The stress of modern life, 
which was already regarded 
as excessive, has certainly not 
lessened during recent years. 
Fortunately, the researches of 
an eminent Swiss physician 
have provided us with 
‘Phyllosan’ tablets—a_ simple 
and generally acceptable means 
of resisting the devitalizing 
effect of stress. 

Some of the results 
coursé of ‘ Phyllosan’ 


of a 
tablets 


correspondence 


introductions to likely new 


To MEMBERS of the 
Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Most of our new-business staff is on war 
service but the utmost will be done to main. 


tain the Society’s life assurance service. 


In two ways MEMBERS can do much to 


with the 


Society at a minimum, and 


2. Either to us or to your agent, give 


members. 


REMEMBER, we cannot now send anyone 


to urge you to increase your own life assurance 
—just DO IT WITHOUT BEING ASKED. 


Write to your agent or to the Secretary, 


Fund 





Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh, 2 










have been described as fol- 
lows: “a sensation of general 
well-being, disappearance of 
mental depression and the 
feeling of insurmountable 
fatigue. ‘Phyllosan’ stimu- 


lates all the physical and vital 
force $.” 

If you take ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets 
regularly, we believe the results 
will astonish you. Of all 
chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 x le 
quantity). Price includes Tax. 


PHYLLOSAN 


helps to keep you fitafter forty 
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PERSONAL 
a restful spell, 
a smoke, and all is well. 
PURNT. tu and moth-eaten garments (except Kanit- 
> wear) Invisibly Mended in one week. Send or call. 
Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BgLt INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Ltp., 73. New Bond Street, W.r. 
tANCER SUFFERER 238 43 Poor woman, 32, 
( husband injured in mine, 4 small children. Extra 
nourishment needed Please help Jewellery gratefully 
received.—NATIONAL SocretTy FOR CANCER RELIEF, 2 (S), 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
tHASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetable production. 
( doubling output, ensuring an extra crop each season, 
providing fresh Vegetables the year round. Thirty years’ 
proof. Send for List.—Cnase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 
| yr GLAS GLASS SPECIALIZES IN CHILD 
PHOTOGRAPHY Country visits arranged.— 
ae Villas, W.8 Western 2336). 
TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
esson to S. R be TTON, 92. Great Russell St., W.C.1 
TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
wanted by Guy’s Hospital, S.E.1, for war- 
time purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY 
ELP URGENTLY NEEDED for extra expense of 
| a widow lady, age! 91, bombed out of her home. 
No. 252. Appeal “5S.” Dtstressep GENTLEFOLK’S 
ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, W.6. 
1 TERARY Typewtg. promptiy ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFartane (C. 
Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
\ AKE L. A. G. Strong, the famous author, your guide 
i to literature Would you like to take a scholar’s 
course in English under the guidance of such a master ? 
He will take you through English literature in all its stages, 


GAME of cards 
A TOM LONG, 


rm 


20, 


1)‘ 
first rs OFF 
| A 


are still 


Case 


AID 


4 
‘The 


to 


Hamost London. N.W 
BRITISH HEALTH FRI 


reveal its subtle richnesses, correct your faults and show 
how really to read Enrol today for your course. Moderate 
fees. Courses in Journalism, Short Story Writing, Poetry 
Write to Dept. L.S.J., LONDON ScHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 Mus. 4574. 
ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
i redirected, $s. p.a.—Write BM’ MONO 23, W.C.1. 
( UAKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
a Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application the Frrenps Home Servick COMMITTEE, 
Frnends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
QY! BIL RANG, Literary Typist MSS promptly and in- 
telligently copied. Long experience. Mod. charges. 17, 
cad Hill Gdns Hampstead 3844 
shame - EDOM SOCIETY 
as been founded as a central organisation—repre- 
sentative of all who are concerned with public Aberty and 
education health matters Your support is urgently 
needed Vrite, THe Secretary, 38, Langham Street, 
London, W "Phone: Museum 4331. 
rgxHERE’S MUCH extra nourishment in BERMALINE 
| BREAD It restores energy, invariably remedies 


digestive troubles, and pleases everyone because it is so 
delici« Will help save Shipping, “~ Ask Baker, or 
write BerMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, I. 
4 er rRIANGLE SECRE TARIAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1 May. 
$306-8. Resid —_ Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks a ilmer 25 
VA TED Y Miodel and Toy Railways, Trix, Hornby, 
Bocsett and others, electric, clockwork or steam ; 
large or small outfits; also Meccano Construction Outfits 
and anything of interest to the y« punger generation. Full 
partic ; d price required ; eque by return. Have 
also FOR s AL E large stocks of “+ above; stamp with 
requirements.—BOTrTeRILLs, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
W ANTED.—Piano Accordions and other musical 
instruments. Full particulars and ce required, 
Cheque return. Have also FOR SALE = stocks of 
the above. Stamp with requirements.—BOoTTERILLs, Music 
Department, High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
\ TANTED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 3 
Children’s, 10 vols. ; Chambers’ recent. Highest 
prices paid.—Foyies, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
Gerrard $660 
\ TATCHES REQUIRED.—Any type, any condition. 
Highest prices paid. For cash or offer send regis- 
tered to RONALD SAVAGE, 36 Compton Drive, Grimsby,Lincs. 
ws HES re ANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return. P RAY *S (SN), 
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KERFOOTS 
MEDICATED 
PASTILLES 


embody ing the 
manufacturing 


of 


eighty years 


experience 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH- ANTISEPTIC THROAT 











Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 





























TRITE FOR 
REGENT INSTITUTE 


PROFIT.—Send for tree booklet.— 
Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


EXHIBITION 

Illustration since 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
Sundays 2-5 


CEMA 
daily, 


1800. 


YNGLISH Book 
3 Open 


4 Exhibition 
Weekdays 10-5, 


THE BANK OF 


rated K 


AUSTRALASIA 


Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
0 Reserve 
> £2,000,00 
he Charter, 


corpo »yal 


Fund, 
Reserve 
£4,500,000. 


Branches through- 


l ty of Propriet 

fhe Bank, 

out Australia 
Transfers, 


whi : imerous 
y } . y | hie 

an ev a , issues Telegraphic 
. € Drafts, a'so Circular 

res «issued. Deposits 


ror 


ent for Books on Politics 


“FOYLES. 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
secondhand Books on every subject 
Books bought. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
Open 9 a.m.—4 p.m., including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


” " . - 

LEARN TO SPEAK WELL! 
You can joining the Rhetor Correspondence 
Course (ot by Personal Tuition, if in or near London). 
This Mind Training is based upon successful 
experien is both informative and interesting. Let 
experts you. Consultants: Archibald Crawford, 
K Evans, B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Logic, and 

< Business Executive. Write for particulars: 
RHETOR, 9, EAGLE HOUSE, JERMYN STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. (Abbey 2180.) 


pirent 


New a 


do this by 





CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 
Under 1: personal direction of lintesg 
Adams A fully equipped first-c with 
nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge All 
weather tennis rt. Lift. Central heating 


throughout 


lass 


cou 











G ‘ UEST HOUSE.—Quiet retreat in glorious county 

24 hours London Old vicarage, modernised 
Careful cooking. Comfortable.—St. Christopher’s, Colaton 
Raleigh, Sidmouth, Devon. 


EDU CATION AL 


‘IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.—Parents seeking 
F Information about Public Schools and Career 
should consult the latest Edition just published 8s. 6d, ner, 
by post 9s. 1d. All BOOKSELLERS and DEANES’, 31 Museum 


Street, London, W.C.1. 
I AMPS TEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
i Principal: Mrs. E, E, R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab 
First-class London training leading to work of nation 
tmportance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house ‘mn very safe area. Prospectus from : Saces 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire 
I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Titi: 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B. A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Boon, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. Bo3, WOL SEY HALL, OXFOR (Est. 1894 
= A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
4_ For particulars apply Box No. A.893 
= MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. ——iitesding Schoo 
under the management of the “ Society of Friends 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 to £60 pa 
offered to girls aged 11 to 15. Examination February — 
Particulars on application to the HEADMISTRESS afte 
January 14th, 1944. Last date of entry February = 
ow + NOW and be prepared to play your 
he post-war 7 at the QU EEN’S SPORE. 
rARIAL COLLEGE, » Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westem 
6939), or in the manny near W indsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 


APPOINTMENTS 
None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relate 
to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 


applies. 
ee EDUCATION SERVICE 


GIBRALTAR. 


Director of Education required for organisation andj 
administration of public education. Salary £1,000 per 
annum. Recent experience of Educational administratic 
essential. Knowledge of Spanish an advantage. Popy 
lation of Colony is predominantly Roman Catholic, 

Appointment for three or four years in first instance 
Holder may subsequently be considered for posts elsewher 
in Colonial Education Service. 

Further parti ulars and 
Secretary I.P CA 
Square, London, 
Scotland, from 
Department, 29, 


forms of application from the 
Board of Education, Belgrave 
S.W.1, or for candidates residem in 
THe Secretary, Scottish Education 
St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2. 

Closing date 12th January, 194 

AMAICA, HAMPTON HIGH 
, GIRLS.—Headmistress for this important pox 
required for reorganisation of the School. Candidete 
should possess a University Degree and Diploma or Board 
of Education Certificate, and must be of Protestant Faith 
Age 30 to 45. Post carries salary of £550 by £50 to {696 
with board, lodging, laundry; medical attention and firs- 
class return passage. Contract for three years im th 
first instance. Applications should be made to HAMPron 
Trustees, c’o. The Vicarage, Goring-by-Sea, Sue 
before January rsth, 1944 

RGANISER and liaison -_——~ either sex) required 
( by National War Charity. Work involves developing 
appeal through local committees. Previous experience ax 
essential. State age, salary expected, full details career 
and qualifications ; indicate whether or not free to reside 
in any part of the country.—Beox No. A 104. 

‘HE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION invites 
cations for the post of TRAVELLING RE 
SENTATIVE. The officer appointed will be expected © 
promote the extension of the Union’s membership and 
work by visiting its branches and other local organisation 
throughout the country to advise and assist them, and by 
forming or helping to reorganise branches and other becal 
organisations wherever necessary. Salary will be not les 
than £400 and not more than {500 a year, according t© 
qualifications and experience. Travelling expenses and, 
where necessary, a subsistence allowance will be paid 
Further particulars and an application form may be 
obtained from the Secrerary, 11 Maiden , 

London, W.C.2. 
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ICTORIA ST. 


NEW BOOKS & STANDARD 
TOPICAL BOOKS, 
TECHNICAL WORKS, DETECTIVE 
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Books reviewed or advertised in this paper are in stock 
Call personally or post your order to— 


129, 


Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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